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The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to 
be known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indi- 
cated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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The. President of the General Convention Speaks 
To Build a Living Church 


CARCELY a week passes that my at- 
tention is not called to the pressing 
need of some of our clergy, who, after 
many years of service in our church, find 
themselves compelled to ask for aid be- 
yond the pitifully small sum allotted by 
our Ministerial Pension Fund to men 
and women who have served our church 
faithfully for twenty-five years or more, 


after reaching the age of sixty-eight | 


years. 

“Brethren, these things should not be.” 
And ‘“‘these things’? would not be if our 
people would seriously ask themselves, 
“What proportion of the ten percent that 
I owe to God and Humanity should I give 
to my Church?” 

It is not that Liberals are not liberal, but 
our plight is due to the fact that Liberals 
give to “social service agencies’’ out of all 
due proportion to what they should give 
to the one agency that alone can give 
meaning and direction to humanitarian 
work. 

Many years ago the Rev. W. H. Skeels 
heroically attempted to persuade every 
Universalist to give “‘one cent a day” to 
the cause for which our church stands. 
It was asking little enough of any one of 
us. And the challenge still stands. How it 
would gladden the heart of Mr. Skeels 
as he today carries on in our field in Rocky 
Mount, North Carolina, if a sufficient 
number of us would prove our appreciation 
of his years of service by giving in such a 
way to our Universalist General Conven- 
tion as to enable us to help him extend the 
splendid work he is doing today. 

Still living and carrying on in a noble 
spirit against severe handicaps, is our Dr. 
John Smith Lowe, whose untiring zeal 
made possible our beautiful National 
Memorial Church. His dream of seeing 
that noble structure dedicated free of 
debt was defeated by our individual un- 
willingness to give, as, even today, we are 
able to give. 

The great Methodist Church dares to 
ask several hundred thousand of its families 
to give one dollar a month for the extension 
of the Gospel through the agency of the 
Church. They expect ultimately to have 
one million giving one dollar a month, 
which means $12,000,000 a year. And 
they believe they can do it. Is their faith 
more robust than ours? 

Let us emulate their example. 

Let us come up to Chicago “facing new 
frontiers,’ equipped with consecrated 
pledges that will insure such a forward 
movement in our Church as will send “a 
thrill of joy prophetic trembling on from 
East to West.” 

The noble son of a noble sire calls to us 
from Japan. Our Korean St. Francis, Mr. 
Jio, says, “Come over and help us.” 
Voices from every part of the world cry for 


fellowship and aid in a common cause. 
And the best our Finance Committee can 
say is, ‘‘We have a deficit.” 

Brethren, the ‘“‘deficit’’ is not on the 
books of the treasurer; it is in our hearts. 
And it will never be wiped off the books of 
the treasurer until it is first wiped out of 
our hearts, by such a process of giving as 
will give us a new sense of fellowship with 
our brothers and sisters in the faith through- 
out the world. 

It is of the utmost importance that Dr. 
Etz should visit and confer with Mr. Harry 
Cary in Japan and Mr. Jioin Korea. Five 
hundred dollars will cover the cost of that 
trip. His visit would be worth a million 
dollars in cementing friendship against 
future misunderstanding. 

The President of the Universalist General 
Convention has been invited to participate’ 
in the Oxford International Conference of 
Liberals. And our pitiful answer to these 
calls is, “We have a deficit.” 

Nearer home is the great work of the 
Clara Barton Camp for diabetic children 
at North Oxford, and possible extension 
in the Mid-West. 

There is a great work to be done on 
the foundations laid by the Rev. Hannah 
J. Powell at Pigeon River. 

The Southland is being transformed by 
new industrial impacts, and a_ new field 
there is calling. 

But again and again we hesitate about 
church extension because there is always 
the specter of “the deficit” —that is in our 
heart. 

Time was when a wealthy few gave 
generously, and with the passing of the 
wealthy few parish after parish has suf- 
fered because our people have not been in- 
structed in stewardship. 

It is infinitely better to have fifty 
thousand people giving one dollar each 
toward financing our church program, than 
to have one man give fifty thousand dol- 
lars. With the increasing tendency toward 
a more equitable distribution of wealth 
there will be fewer and fewer able to give 
large amounts. 

Against the coming of that day we must 
prepare by persuading thousands to give 
what they can, or a day will come when we 
shall have to retreat from every forward 
position, seeing church after church closing 
its doors, with here and there a church 
living on the beneficence of ‘‘endowment 
funds.’”’ But a day may come when even 
“endowment funds’ may fail, because a 
new social conscience may tax them out of 
existence. 

In the last analysis there is no substitute ~ 
for a church supported by the generation 
that it serves. Living Gifts from Living 
Members are what we need to build a 
Living Church. 

W. H. M. 
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Let Us Have Done With Our Word Juggling 


FEW months ago there appeared a careful, 

scholarly discussion of religious humanism* 

by an instructor in the Divinity School of Yale 
University, which attracted no great amount of at- 
tention. The book was ‘“‘Common Sense and God,”’ 
and the author was Orville A. Petty, a Doctor of 
Philosophy of Yale and also an honorary Doctor of 
Divinity at that institution. It would be all to the 
good if the new discussion of humanism in the free 
churches should make a large number of people read 
this book. It is crystal clear, but not altogether easy 
reading. And it is a keen, inspiring attack on natu- 
ralistic humanism. 

There may be ten or a dozen or twenty or a hun- 
dred kinds of humanism, as recent writers pleading a 
special cause have pointed out, but, strictly speaking, 
religious humanists are the individuals who believe 
that there is nothing of intelligence or love or will in 
this universe except what originates in the human 
brain. It is against the necessity of believing that 
way that Dr. Petty marshals his philosophy and his 
common sense. All these chivalrous souls who leap 
into the fray, believing in a power and love not our- 
selves, whatever they may call it, he would say are 
not humanists. The believers whom he criticizes in this 
book are the believers who hold that God is simply the 
good that there is in man, God is the capacity to 
pull ourselves up by our own bootstraps, God is the 
smile on the face of a babe or the pink color of the 
cherry blossom, or some other poetry. He does not 
say these things, for he is a Doctor of Philosophy, but 
he says things just as positive and probably much 
more convincing. 

There is no honesty in making one word do the 
work of twenty, or in using a word to mean something 
exactly the opposite of what the vast majority mean 
by it. We lunched recently with a man who is a 
mystic. He believes intensely in the reality of the 
mighty forces of the universe responsible for all crea- 
tion, and he believes that they would exist, and go 
on operating, if every individual should be blotted 
out, and he holds that the highest duty of man is to 
put himself into daily, hourly, relations with these 
forces and co-operate with them, or, in other words, 
to seek continually to do the will of God. And yet he 
detests “‘theism’’ because he associates it simply with 
lying down on these forces and doing nothing to make 
them dominant in human affairs, and he calls himself 
a humanist. There is a vital distinction between this 


*Common Sense and God. By Orville A. Petty, Ph. D., 
D. D. Privately printed. Price $2.00. 


man and thejequally sincere, honest men who are so 
obsessed with the need of scientific proof that they 
insist that there is nothing not man-originated. The 
two kinds of thinkers ought not to be put in one cate- 
gory, or called by one name, or set to drive the same 
machine. 

If it is important to induce men to have faith ina 
power and love not ourselves, let us organize around 
that idea. If it is important to free men from such a 
notion in order to put them on their own legs and 
make them walk, let us organize around that idea. 
But let us not fool ourselves by saying that it is all 
much the same thing, and that it is highly improper 
and impolite to intimate anything else. 

The humanism that Dr. Petty discusses is not 
theism at a masquerade ball, but it is “naturalism 
which has renamed itself.” 

He accepts, what every intelligent, sensitive man 
accepts, the need of further humanizing current 
Christianity, but he laughs at the notion that trust in 
God makes impossible or unlikely any strong, cons 
sistent service of man. 

His book in part is a study of the processes of 
thinking. It recognizes the high value of the scientific 
method, and ruthlessly sets forth its limitations. 
To the author both the dogmatic fundamentalists 
and the dogmatic naturalists “are handicaps to the 
ongoing of the social process.’” And he holds that 
the humanism which is aggressively non-theistic can 
not conserve the practical values of our common life 
“which it approves and covets but did not create.” 

High appreciation of the scientific spirit should 
not make us close our eyes to the limitations of the 
scientific method. Scholars have no right to ignore the 
assumptions with which science has to start, and the 
element of faith involved in scientific work. If one 
takes a common sense view he quickly sees that not all 
the knowledge of the race has come to us by the use 
of scientific instruments of precision. Experience in 
its totality must be our guide. 

Early in the book Dr. Petty gives us a symposium 
in which he makes clear his objective and the methods 
by which he approaches it. An “Empiricist,” an 
“Tdealist,” a “Mystic,” a “Psychologist,” “Mr. Average 
Man,” a “Pragmatist’” and a “Modern Christian” 
hold a discussion. The Empiricist and Psychologist 
attack the Idealist and the Mystic. Mysticism, it is 
said, is only an “imaginative adventure in empty 
space.” 

Mr. Average Man says: “Commenting out of my 
own common-sense experience, may I say that you 
presupposed in your criticism of the Idealist that you 
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yourself were just such a being as you denied when 
you were so sure as a finder; indeed you affirm this 
very thing in denying it.” 

The argument brings out the fact that, whatever 
scientific method we may use, we tacitly presuppose 
and use definite phases of an order in the universe, 
however intangible it may seem, which exists as an 
initial presupposition for all who have intuition. 
The scientist begins within and with an order which he 
ignores but cannot avoid. In the discussion the Hu- 
manist, who arrives late, is made to say, ““The method 
of science is my religion.” 

The author asks: “Is the scientific method ade- 
quate in the overlapping fields of ethics, esthetics, 
religion—that is the field of total experience?” If re- 
ligion is the immediacy of reality in experience, if 
beauty is comprehended by appreciation, if goodness 
is qualitative rather than convenient, if knowledge 
means events so penetrated by thought that the mind 
literally is at home in them, then science standing 
alone can neither validate nor invalidate these things 
that so truly are a part of life. 

As the author shows us, a debate over our funda- 
mentals in the field of religion is entirely possible and 
respectable. But if we are not to go gunning for our 
allies, let our allies discard disguises and false uniforms. 
If they are agnostic let them say so. If they are 
atheistic let them say that. If they think that this 
race of ours is so limitless in its possibilities that it is 
the only God that we have or can have, let them boldly 
assert that. Dr. Petty calls us to hard thinking, and 
frank, honest statement, and always away from the 
confusion worse confounded involved in our ever- 
lasting word juggling. 


* * 


THE FREE CHURCH FELLOWSHIP 


HE Free Church Fellowship has just held a 
meeting in Chicago. The report of a Univer- 
salist representative, the Rev. Max A. Kapp, 

indicates that the meetings were an unusual success 
from the standpoint of program and less a success 
from the standpoint of attendance. Two of the ses- 
sions, however, attracted ‘‘a creditable number of 
people.’ 

The Christian Leader is happy to have a report 
of the meetings from Mr. Kapp and an abstract of the 
addresses. 

As to one of the addresses, that by Mr. Larry 
Davidow, on the sit down strikes, we have received 
already two comments widely differing. One is: “It 
made a great impression in Chicago.’’ The other is: 
“Tt sought to prove that the sit down strike is entirely 
legal, and his reasoning carried to a logical conclusion 
would make arson and murder, if committed in the 
course of a strike, equally legal.” We shall give our 
readers a chance to decide for themselves as to the 
merits of the address, trusting feebly that they will 
decide with their heads instead of with their pas- 
sions. Our own comment we reserve for the present. 

The Free Church Fellowship is to be congratu- 
lated upon its courage and ability in arranging a 
successful meeting at this juncture. 

We get rather pointed intimations from Univer- 
salists that Universalists have not behaved very well 


in the matter of the Free Church Fellowship. So far 
as we ourselves have failed, we are sorry. We have 
had no red-hot enthusiasm for the Free Church re- 
cently, but we have been entirely willing to support it 
both as a denominational project and as a promise of 
something larger and more significant than any de- 
nomination. We do not feel like pleading “guilty.” 
We hardly can, plead “not guilty.’’ So we take refuge 
in “‘nolle,”’ and ask for a suspended sentence. This at 
least is obvious: Where our denominational good faith 
and honor are involved, we should bestir ourselves. 
Here are a few leading Congregationalists, a famous 
Methodist, many leading Unitarians and independents, 
associated with us in a project to bring together the 
liberals of all fellowships, and we Universalists, to put 
it mildly, have been indifferent. 

We doubt the truth of the charge of some Univer- 
salists that ‘there has been inexcusable sabotage’’ 
in our camp, that we have been “undemocratically 
strangling a measure that the popular vote approved,” 
but if there is the slightest measure of truth back of 
such comments we should be ashamed of ourselves. 

In our judgment our great fault has been intense 
preoccupation with our own affairs—a thing that is 
not a fault up to a point and becomes such only when 
carried to an extreme. Many of us are busy, perhaps 
tired, pulled in a dozen directions at once, and we 
lose sight of ‘‘the gleam.’”’ But there is ‘fa gleam” in 
this Free Church business—an ideal of something 
larger than the things now interesting us. 

If we can really get it going, the Free Church 
Fellowship not only will take our time and energy, 
but will pump new life into energies beginning to 
fail. 

At any rate we have come to a time of re-exami- 
nation of the subject and a study of what we have . 
said and done about it in the past, and of our commit- 
ments. 

We are in the midst of a world that is changing 
rapidly. Mighty social forces are operating to change 
every kind of institution. The church is being changed. 
Basically the Free Church Fellowship is a symbol of 
changes, the meaning of which none of us as yet see 
clearly. Let us try to think the thing through. 

For we are here not simply to be changed but to 
help steer the mighty changes taking place. 


* * 


THE GAPS BETWEEN CHURCH FOLKS AND 
THE WORLD 


N London on his way back to India, Dr. E. Stanley 
Jones made an address in which he spoke of 
things learned in the Preaching Mission. For 

five months he toured this country. There are great 
gaps, he declared, between the Christian movement 
and the outside world. The great labor movement is 
without Christian guidance. The church is almost 
completely out of touch with the labor movement. 
In the Preaching Mission he met labor groups, and his 
message was: ‘‘We do not want you to go Fascist or 
Communist. We want you to go Christian.” The 
second gap is between the younger generation and the 
church, and Dr. Jones said that our younger genera- 
tion is the best that he has seen, with “a nose for real- 
haat 
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Other “‘gaps’”” were between the Christian move- 
ment and the governing classes; between Christians 
themselves on the point of the social emphasis of the 
gospel; and between the denominations in the Church. 
“The next step,”’ said Dr. Jones, “‘is for the denomina- 
tions to get together—for if we can’t do that we can’t 
counsel the nations to get together.”’ 

The task of closing all of these gaps may seem to 
be too great, but we should remember that no one 
person and no one church has it all to do, and that 
every successful effort to spread understanding helps 
to close a gap or to bridge it. 

* * 


BEAUTY FOR ASHES 


FEW weeks ago practically everything under- 
foot in the woods made us think of decay and 
death. True, we love the thick layers of 

leaves, we think gratefully of the service that each 
one has rendered to its day and generation, but we 
know that, however sweet the bed they made for us, 
now they are on the way to join the mould beneath. 
It is “dust to dust’”’ with them—‘‘ashes to ashes.”’ 

Now, however, the wild flowers have transformed 
the look of things in the forest. Up through the thick- 
est layer of oak, beech, maple, or other leaves, there 
come the harbingers of spring—bloodroot, hepatica, 
arbutus and trout lily where leaves are thickest, 
spring beauties, violets and saxifrage nearer the edges, 
and all the little mints and chickweeds and cresses 
and things we have to be told about over and over 
again, scattered here and there. 

On the first visit to the woods in April this year, 
down in Maryland, we wrote down the names of 
thirty-three wild flowers. To be sure, a few were up 
in the air far above the dead leaves—red maple, spice 
bush, cherry—but they too must be listed with the 
spring flowers. A few could be found, by one party at 
least, only in one place. Such a one is called “‘har- 
binger of spring.’”’ These folks go to that abandoned 
camp along the abandoned Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal close to the Potomac and, sure enough, there are 
these brave little flowers in the midst of the ruin and 
wreckage of storm and flood. ‘‘Dutchman’s breeches’’ 
cannot be found everywhere these days, either, but in 
spite of its name how well worth finding it is. 

One steep bank of open woodland where dead 
leaves were thickest, even on a gray day, was all 
lighted up with the spotless white of the bloodroot 
blossoms and the purple and white and mauve of 
hundreds of flowers of the hepatica. 

A dozen of amateur botanists were in this party, 
some of them trained in science, some just out for a 
walk, but to all there seemed to come a sense of some- 
thing deeper than thought of order and species. The 
feeling in the party lay as deep as great poetry, and, 
although not a word was said of religion, perhaps as 
deep as great religion. 

The people were a part of life and the violets and 
dead leaves were a part of life. There seemed to be 
something inexhaustible about it all, and everlasting. 
There was peace in both .the dead leaves and the 
springing flowers, for there was a sense of purpose. 
There was an acceptance of the mould because there 
was beauty for ashes. 


*. 


: 


These observers were not solemn on their pil- 
grimage, but, rather, gay instead. The solemn side, 
like that which is deepest always, was unexpressed, 
Nobody picked the flowers. Nobody thought of pick- 
ing them. They were so much more beautiful in the 
dead leaves, under the old oaks, and by the side of the 
great river. 

The only note of calculation in such a pilgrimage 
is that struck when the talk turns to the ruthless de- 
struction of every wild beauty spot by people who pick 
arbutus to sell, or root out the hepatica and bloodroot 
to carry home. 

Then these unselfish nature lovers become like 
mother foxes leading hounds away from the cubs. 

* * 


“FORGIVE US OUR VIRTUES’”’ 
RITING in The Christian Evangelist on “For- 
give Us Our Virtues,’ Ralph E. Valentine 
quotes a poem by Hugh Robert Orr which 
b2gins: 

Forgive our virtues, Lord; ’tis they 

More than our sins that sear the heart, 

Till in imperious disdain 

We stand from all our kind apart. 

Among the virtues listed are “ruthless righteous- 
ness.” “Some people,’ says Mr. Valentine, “have 
just enough belief in God to make them self-righteous 
. . . . just enough vision of a better life to make them 
contemptuous of sinners.’”’ Another “virtue” from 
which we may well pray to be delivered, he declares, 
is the virtue of a narrow, aggressive nationalism. Still 
another is pride of race and family. Peter lists the 
virtues as follows: ‘“‘Add to your faith virtue; and to 
virtue knowledge; and to knowledge temperance; and 
to temperance patience; and to patience godliness; 
and to godliness brotherly kindness; and to brotherly 
kindness charity. For if these things be in you, and 
abound, they make you that ye shall neither be barren 
nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

When a poet or a preacher says ‘‘Forgive us our 
virtues,’ he simply means forgive us the things that 
we call virtues which in fact are faults. Self-righteous- 
ness is not righteousness. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
The university at Canton “between the Adiron- 
dacks and the St. Lawrence” has issued a most at- 
tractive folder announcing the summer school, July 5 
to August 138, 1937. It is worth reading just to note 
where education is heading. 


The President tells us we must let up on the 
spending, and we who so strongly agree can help him 
by not insisting on making our own pet project an 
exception to the rule. 


The theory of vested rights in jobs is responsible 
for a deal of bad feeling and worse service in church 
and state. 


Economic pressure, says a noted lecturer, is what 
continually is driving Japan toward war. 
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A Realistic Peace Program for the Church 


Stanley Manning 


ROM the very beginning the Christian Church 
has been committed to the ideal of peace on 
earth and good will among men. One of its 

major concerns in the present crisis in the world’s 
history is the proclamation and realization of that 
ideal. In so doing it is not necessary to persuade 
people of the worth, the wisdom, or the need of main- 
taining peace. There probably never was a time when 
there was such universal agreement among people of 
all nations, Christian and non-Christian, on that 
point. The vital question in the present crisis is the 
method by which peace can best be established and 
maintained. 

With that well-nigh universal sentiment for 
peace, the Church can render its greatest service, first 
by spreading information regarding means and meth- 
ods, and second by providing motivation for using 
them even when that involves a change in long-stand- 
ing habits, attitudes and reactions. Such a fundamen- 
tal change is not to be brought about quickly. When 
that has been attempted, either in this field or others, 
the result has usually been failure, or a temporary 
success that has produced a severe reaction. Too 
rapid progress may be more dangerous to ultimate 
success than almost no progress at all. We do well to 
remind ourselves of John Dewey’s dictum, “Education 
is the fundamental method of social progress and re- 
form.” 

It is necessary to recognize, first of all, that peace 
is a positive and not a negative thing. It is not the 
absence of war, or of other conflicts, but a positive 
attitude of understanding, good will and co-operation. 
A writer in the field of general education remarks,* 
“World citizenship is a term entirely different from, 
and far greater than, world peace.”’ It is that citizen- 
ship which must be cultivated—a sense of belonging 
to all the world, a feeling that nothing human is 
foreign to our interests. The gospel of the universal 
Fatherhood of God and the universal brotherhood of 
man is the spiritual foundation and interpretation of 
world citizenship. There is real danger in the present 
condition of near-hysteria in the world that the Church 
will take merely a negative position for the preven- 
tion of war, instead of the more fundamental and posi- 
tive one for the creation of those attitudes which are 
at once the foundation and the guarantee of peace. 

The larger problem, of which the establishment of 
permanent peace is a part, is the recognition of the es- 
sentially spiritual character of human life and rela- 
tionships, and that “spiritual things” are not only 
“spiritually discerned,” but spiritually gained. The 
prevention of war by coercion or fear is not peace, 
any more than the incarceration of a criminal makes 
him a moral person. 

If this is true, the establishment of real peace is 
primarily the task of the Church and the Synagogue, 
for they deal with these spiritual realities, and rely 
upon the power of inspiration, i. e., making spiritual, 


*William G. Carr: “Education and World Citizenship,” 
Stanford University Press. 


to change the minds, the hearts, the attitudes, the 
lives, of men. 

And it: also follows that the method for the 
Church to use is primarily one of education and in- 
spiration, partly because from centuries of experience 
it is more expert in the use of this technique than any 
other, but also because it is the best, perhaps the only, 
agency that can use the spiritual appeal which pro- 
vides that deep and constant motivation which is es- 
sential in the long and difficult task of building per- 
manent peace. 

Beyond this, and merely as a practical considera- 
tion, the Church may jeopardize its effectiveness 
as an advocate of peace if it enters into the realm of 
political pressure. Any political program in this 
field is necessarily bound up with some particular 
method of organizing for peace, or for the prevention 
of war. There is room for honest difference of opinion 
regarding method. It is far better to leave decision 
regarding methods, and political pressure to secure 
their adoption, to voluntary groups and organizations 
outside the Church—groups and organizations largely 
composed of church people, and motivated by the 
spiritual power of faith, but including other people who 
are like-minded—for such action, which may well be 
upon a community-wide scale, is more effective than 
that of any sectarian group can be. This is true even 
of councils and federations of churches, for at the best 
they represent only the entire Protestant group in the 
community, whereas another organization, including 
not alone the Protestant, but also the Catholic, the 
Jewish, and the non-church people, will be able to exert 
greater influence in securing the election of peace- 
minded men to office and in winning their co-operation 
in legislative and executive action. 

By this course the Church will avoid the mistake 
which has frequently been made, of implying, often 
unintentionally, that those who disagree with a par- 
ticular method of social reform are opposed to the 
reform itself. By that course it has frequently alien- 
ated from the immediate cause it is advocating, and 
from the rest of its work as well, the support and co- 
operation of earnest, sincere and truly Christian men 
and women. 

So we turn to detailed suggestions for a Realistic 
Peace Program of education and inspiration for the 
Church. 

From the very beginning the sermon in the Chris- 
tian Church has been a means of instruction, first re- 
garding the life and teachings of Jesus, then regarding 
ethical standards and moral conduct, then regarding 
doctrine, and at various periods, especially in times of 
social crisis, regarding the immediate social problem 
that is faced. So there is abundant precedent for the 
discussion of peace, and of the means to attain it, 
from the pulpit. 

The minister who would advance the cause of the 
Prince of Peace will plan his pulpit work with this in 
view, especially by taking advantage of such occasions 
as International Good Will Day, Memorial Day, 
Armistice Day and other patriotic holidays. But asa 
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matter of tactics, except for a few of these special 
occasions, he will do well not to devote an entire ser- 
mon to this subject, but to make use of frequent illus- 
trations, allusions, and more or less casual references, 
all aimed at cultivating the attitude of peace, and for 
two reasons. This course will serve to teach the much 
needed lesson that the maintenance of peace is part 
and parcel of every-day Christianity, and not some- 
thing that is brought in at special times and seasons. 
And it will minimize the danger of a one-sided mes- 
sage, as a result of which the full gospel of Christian 
faith and living will be distorted, and also of alienating 
those who are not in sympathy with the minister’s 
views, and so depriving him of any opportunity to 
reach and convince them. 

This suggests another consideration, whether the 
pulpit is the place for the discussion of detailed methods 
of securing peace, such as disarmament, neutrality 
legislation, the League of Nations, etc., or whether 
the emphasis should be placed on fundamental ideals 
and attitudes, leaving to forum meetings and dis- 
cussion groups the consideration of the many possible 
approaches to the practical problem of assuring peace, 
or at least of preventing war. 

The educational program of the church should 
include such meetings, adapted to the local situation 
and constituency. Frequently the best approach is 
in connection with an extended program of discussion 
meetings where many and various problems of cur- 
rent interest are presented. 

One of the best of these was conducted by the 
South Congregational Church in New Britain, Conn., 
and one of the Congregational churches in Water- 
bury, Conn., in co-operation, with panel discussions, 
held in one of the churches on Sunday afternoons and 
in the other on the evening of the same day, the mem- 
bers of the panel making the short trip from one church 
to the other between the services. The usual panel 
was composed of one of the ministers as the presiding 
officer, two nationally known advocates, one of each 
side of the particular question under discussion, two 
others who were known in a smaller circle, but outside 
the local community, and two prominent local people. 
So great was the interest in the method and the results 
that it was possible to secure the co-operation of na- 
tionally known people without too great expense, and 
the attendance was such that voluntary offerings paid 
practically the entire cost. 

So great is the present interest in the maintenance 
of peace that in almost any community it is possible 
to do this same thing, but on a smaller scale and with 
very little expense involved, for the various peace 
organizations are glad to suggest available speakers. 

An entirely different method is that of the dis- 
cussion class meeting at the church school hour, or a 
group meeting on a week night, and using a unit of 
study requiring up to about a dozen consecutive ses- 
sions, such as those recommended by the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, with such general themes as ‘Re- 
ligion’s Way of Overcoming Evil,” ‘““World Organiza- 
tion and Sanctions,”’ ‘Religion and Nationalism,’ etc. 

A most effective piece of work of this sort is de- 
scribed at length by Dr. Allan Knight Chalmers, pastor 
of Broadway Tabernacle in New York, in whose 
church it occurred. A Young Men’s Club devoted 
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several meetings to working out a statement or declar- 
ation of purpose regarding the personal attitude of the 
Christian toward war, and followed this up by pre- 
senting it for consideration to practically every member 
of the church.* 

By such means the church can spread information 
on topics like the following, about which there is a 
tragic lack of knowledge and understanding: 

The Causes of Modern War. 

The Ineffectiveness of War as a Means of Settling 
Differences. 

The Methods and Agencies of Peace. 

The Character, Customs and Characteristics of 
Other Peoples. 

The Implications of the Christian Faith and of 
Christian Consecration. 

A much more ambitious program, city-wide in 
its scope, was carried out by the Peace Action Com- 
mittee of the Greater New York Federation of Churches, 
which included the use of the radio, out-of-doors soap- 
box meetings on street corners, a trial based on the 
peace theme, late summer festivals in Riverside 
Church, Manhattan, Immanuel Church, Staten Island, 
and Prospect Park, Brooklyn, and many study and dis- 
cussion groups and mass meetings in many centers. ** 

Much of what has been said above regarding 
group and class discussion applies with equal force to 
work in young people’s societies. Many of them are in 
the habit of conducting such discussions, either among 
their own members or with a speaker from outside to 
introduce the subject and give needed facts and back- 
grounds. Joint meetings either for discussion or 
simply for acquaintance and fellowship with other na- 
tional and racial groups will help to promote knowl- 
edge, understanding and good will. 

The method used by the Christian Youth Confer- 
ence of North America in its program, “Christian 
Youth Building a New World,” is particularly effective 
when well planned and carried out. During the autumn 
of 1935 there was united emphasis on peace, and in 
the autumn of 1936 on the new patriotism. For two 
or three months all the co-operating societies studied 
and discussed these topics, sometimes with joint 
meetings among neighboring churches, and in many 
cases concluding the entire series with a community 
mass meeting. Such a co-operative enterprise is much 
more effective than anything that can be done by any 
single church or society alone. 

The activities of the church school include all 
age-groups, but, in any case, this is the place where 
the ideals and attitudes that are basic to peace can 
best be inculcated in the growing generation. A part 
of the work of teaching peace can be done in the church 
school worship service, every element in the service 
lending itself to this theme. Either in connection 
with the worship service, or as a special program at 
another time, pageantry, drama, and other pupil- 
participating activities can be used with great effect- 
iveness. In such work, those who take part are es- 
pecially benefited, and those who look and listen are 


*“Young Men’s Club Peace Declaration,” The Pilgrim 
Highroad, November, 1935. 

**The Church in Action for Peace,’ Mary B. Amo. The 
International Journal of Religious Education. October, 1936. 
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often aroused to a realization of the problem and the 
need, as no sermons, addresses or other words would 
do it. 

Where there is an experienced group, dramatic 
productions may be very ambitious, with such plays 
as Charles Rann Kennedy’s “The Terrible Meek,” 
or John Galsworthy’s “Loyalties.’”” There are multi- 
tudes of brief plays and sketches, easy of presentation, 
and adapted to all age groups, made available by peace 
societies, Councils of Churches and religious educa- 
tion and denominational agencies. 

But the most effective work of the church school 
is done in the separate classes, and there the result 
depends almost entirely upon the individual teacher. 
Tf these teachers are informed and interested, so that 
they are quick to catch the opportunities for teaching 
peace, more can be done than in almost any other way. 
The following is proposed for public school teachers as 
a program for their own preparation in teaching peace 
and world citizenship. The same ought to be used by 
every church school teacher who is trying to make 
universal brotherhood a reality: 

1. Be informed about modern events of inter- 
national importance. 

2. Find out the penalties of discord, particularly 
of wars. 

3. Develop a philosophy of the teaching process 
in view of the aim of world citizenship. 

4. Co-operate with other teachers through both 
organized and informal groups. * 

A peace-minded teacher who can make his own 
faith contagious is the best means for the communica- 
tion of peace sentiment. 

The peace program of the church must concern 
itself with the field of motive as well as with that of 
fact. It might be argued that the Church should con- 
fine its efforts to this field. This, however; would be 
to fail to recognize the psychological fact that the two 
cannot be separated. Facts, realistically presented, 
and made vivid and vital, are inspiring. But facts 
presented in other ways do not accomplish the task of 
sending people out determined to make peace a reality 
in the world. 

So much of the effort to motivate peace that is 
made outside the Church, and all too often inside, is 
on the basis of fear. The horrors of war are vividly 
portrayed—the dread of death, of wounds and physical 
suffering, the danger of bereavement and the disastrous 
economic results, are all presented. It may well be 
that the present world attitude of desire to avoid war, 
and dread that war may come, is the result of that 
kind of peace education, and of the unconscious edu- 
cation that memory of the World War furnishes. 

At the best, such motivation to peace is not very 
high and not very adequate. At the worst it is utterly 
ineffective or actually opposite in its effect. The 
Church can make its contribution to the motivation 
of peace by placing it on the positive basis of love and 
good will. Through the use of music, pageantry and 
drama suited to different age-groups, through stories, 
pictures and human-interest travel talks, it can cul- 
tivate the Christian attitude of friendliness toward 


*William G. Carr: “Education and World Citizenship,” 
page 208. 


other nations and other races. That is a positive 
approach. 

Another angle of approach is along the line of the 
already existing loyalty to the Christian faith and to 
the Kingdom of God, including personal loyalty to 
Christ, so that this loyalty becomes a driving force for 
peace and good will. Charles M. Sheldon’s well known 
story, “In His Steps,” was a narrative portrayal of 
this appeal in several fields of action. It can be used 
in the field of peace motivation as well. 

So often loyalty to Christ, and following him, 
have been taken to involve only matters of personal 
conduct, while those of social righteousness have been 
given no religious motivation, being placed solely on 
the ground of social expediency. The Church has an 
opportunity to enlarge the vision of its people who are 
already committed to the Christian way of life, re- 
vealing to them the social implications of the Gospel in 
regard to peace, international and interracial under- 
standing, world citizenship and brotherhood. 

' That can be done by all the methods of instruc- 
tion already outlined, but the net result, in addition 
to the knowledge gained, is a motivating of peace, 
through the direction of the stored up power of Chris- 
tian idealism, faith and loyalty, into this channel of 
service and of work. 

This illustrates a fact which has to be kept con- 
tinually in mind in working out the details of a peace 
program in any local church: that in practice there 
can be no separation between education and inspira- 
tion. The two must go on simultaneously, and most 
of the activities listed under each heading will serve 
both purposes in varying degree. There can be no 
adequate peace program that does not include both. 

That is the method of every approach toward the 
realization of the Kingdom of God on earth. There 
must be, first of all, the arousing of interest in the 
problem, so that the necessary study of ways and 
means shall be made. That study must then reveal 
the wisest methods to be used in the social changes 
that are involved. And through it all there must be 
the awakening of a spirit of consecration to the task in 
hand, so that without faltering or failure it will be 
carried through to the end, whatever the sacrifice in- 
volved. For it is only in that spirit of sacrifice, so 
fundamental in Christianity, that the Kingdom of 
God, with its spirit of peace and good will among men, 
can be established in the earth. 

* * * 
WAR 
Margaret B. Crook 
I know you for the evil thing you are, 
For the grim havoc strewn along your path, 
For the gaunt ruins and the blackened huts, 
For stench of waiting armies, for the sight 
Of barefoot children crying for their beds, 
For refugees in crowded tenements— 
The prematurely aged, and the young 
Who forfeited their youth unto your lusts. 


Oh! You may come beflagged and trumpeting, 
With sugared words of loyalty and love! 

I know you, Wastrel of the storied years. 
Your day is over and your power is gone. 

I thrust you back into the barbarous past 
Where you belong. I will have none of you. 
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Nature and Human Nature 


CVII. 


The Cherry Blossoms and Something More 


Johannes 


RRIVING in Washington at 5.40 a. m. on the 
10th of April, I found that the Cherry Blossom 
Festival had been twice postponed because of 

stormy weather, and had been set for that night. 

The temperature was in the upper thirties. Com- 
ing from the station the driver of the taxi said that it 
had been a chilly night, but no frost, he thought. 
The cherry blossoms probably were all right. I had 
come down on the first of the midnight sleepers from 
New York, the one which carries express, baggage and 
coaches as well as two Pullman sleepers—the bulk of 
Pullman traffic coming more slowly and arriving an 
hour or so later. From the coaches descended a motley 
crowd, including many Negroes, and, early as it was, 
their relatives and friends were there to greet them, 
and to tell them that the cherry blossoms were all 
right. 

Through the empty streets we came quickly, 
blinker lights at the intersections not detaining us. 
The old home on Massachusetts Avenue was gone, 
the beautiful house of our next door neighbor was gone 
also, and a new apartment house already was up to the 
second story on the site. 


“Chance and change are busy ever, . 
Man decays and ages move, 
But His mercy waneth never, 
God is wisdom, God is love.”’ 


The realization of the fact that the old 1417 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue was gone sent the lines through 
my mind, but the driver talked not of hymns but of 
real estate. 

There was another little home all ready, and the 
Madame was up, for I was expected on the early train, 
and breakfast was on the kitchen table, where we 
often eat when we are alone. 

I had come for the French play, ‘‘Les Deux 
Sourds,” in which the Madame had a leading part, 
and until that was over the cherry blossoms had to 
wait. 

Sitting by the kitchen window, looking out on the 
maples, so close to the porch that we can pat the 
leaves, I saw the pale green blossoms of the Norway 
maple half out. The soft or silver maple next to it 
was quite bare, having had an experience not unusual 
to it of putting out its flowers in February and getting 
them frozen off, and being compelled, like people who 
are too premature, to start all over. Mocky and his 
mate had been gone for several days—off to the park 
probably to build a nest. The robins and sparrows 
came to eat with us—just outside the window, very 
tame—and the robin sang his spring song in the Nor- 
way maple. Outside the bedroom window, where the 
other birds draw their rations, the tufted tit was 
calling and the cardinals and juncos were coming to 
the window ledge. It was chilly, much like early 
spring almost everywhere in the northern half of our 
country, sunny and then partly overcast—a true 
April morning. 


It was good to have the fragrant coffee and de- 
licious English muffin, the applesauce with flavor to it, 
and a bit of grapefruit. It was good also to hear 
about this engagement just announced, all the re- 
hearsals for the play and the properties hired, doings 
in the church, the moving going on all the week from 
Wesley Heights to the next block, and all the other 
little interests of the home. It was good to recall the 
journey, Boston in the rain, New York at midnight, 
the friendly porter, dawn in Maryland. There were 
new babies at my end of the line to report, the im- 
pressive funeral of one we loved, plans of friends, 
and all the rest of it. Living in two places has com- 
pensations. Separations are hard. Reunions are 
happy. 

By ten o’clock I had the little car, which I had 
not seen for over two weeks, and was on my way down 
town to the Woman’s University Club with the Mad- 
ame and the stage properties. A dress rehearsal was 
scheduled for eleven. On impulse I drove into a park- 
ing lot near the club and freed myself from responsi- 
bility. Then I walked slowly down toward the Tidal 
Basin, along the borders of which are the early flower- 
ing Japanese cherry trees. Every street was parked 
solid on both sides with automobiles. Up and down 
Seventeenth Street moved an almost uninterrupted 
stream of traffic. Past the Corcoran Art Gallery, the 
Red Cross Building, Continental Hall, the old original 
building of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and the Pan American Building, and then I was at the 
water’s edge. 

The Tidal Basin is an irregular shaped body of 
water, made by the waters of the Potomac which 
flow out and in under a bridge on the southern side. 
It is bounded by a five-foot wall, a path, a fifty-foot 
slope of turf, another path and the park driveway. 
The wall of the basin makes a sweeping curve to the 
right, then to the left, and so on, curving gently now 
and then all the way around. The trees are on the 
slope and along the path near the water—little trees 
recently planted and the old original trees of thirty-odd 
years ago. 

In endless lines the cars passed, from almost all 
the states. Observing carefuly for two or three 
minutes I saw license tags from Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Illinois, South Dakota, New York, New Jersey, 
and of course hundreds from Virginia, Maryland and 
the District of Columbia. Some of the cars were 
parked and their occupants had joined the pedestrians 
sauntering along under the trees and photographing 
the blossoms and one another. 

The day was first dark, then bright. The north- 
west wind was cold, and tiny waves or ripples cov- 
ered the basin. Always there was blue sky somewhere, 
but banks of dark clouds kept rolling up to obscure 
or partly obscure the sun. It is worth while to walk 
under the trees and to study the dainty buds and 
blossoms, but the true effect is gained over water and 
from a little distance. Then one gets the view of the 
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massed blossoms of the whole tree,, or of the entire 
curving line of trees. 

Now and then I ran upon a friend or a party 
of old friends. For the most part I was alone. It 
had been years since I had seen the cherry trees on 
foot. 

There was no one loitering on the little bridge over 
the outlet of the basin, but this was the place above 
all others to see them. 

One was raised a bit higher and could look in all 
directions. The basin lay to the north—the broad 
Potomac River to the south. Off one way was the 
lovely basin bordered by the trees which thousands 
had come to Washington to see, and on farther to the 
north, northeast, northwest, lay Washington—the 
Monument in the center, the Bureau of Engraving to 
the right, and parts of great white government build- 
ings showing up here and there in the distance. 

The dome of the Capitol, the Lincoln Memorial, 
were in the view enough to fire the imagination. 
and yet I confess I turned the other way with equal 
interest. Over the broad river lay Arlington on its 
hill and to the left the flying field, and bordering the 
river the Mount Vernon Boulevard, and leading to the 
Virginia shore our three bridges. Just over the little 
bridge on which I was standing were the far-famed 
pansy beds, coming slowly back into glory after the 
disastrous floods of a year ago last spring, and around 
them a dozen or more exquisite pink magnolias, a little 
past their meridian but still in glorious flower. 

Whichever way one looked there was beauty. 
The cherry blossoms were worth coming miles to see, 
but the river stretching away to Mount Vernon, 
Arlington on its hill, and the other sights always with 
us in Potomac Park, did not lose interest for me be- 
cause they always are at hand. 

Fifty thousand people went down to Potomac 
Park that Saturday night, in spite of a cold wind, for 
the Cherry Blossom Festival. A little Japanese 
maiden, daughter of the Ambassador, was the Queen, 
and two of her dear friends, one a Japanese, her sister, 
and the other an American girl, were her attendants. A 
commissioner of the District of Columbia crowned her 
and she floated about the basin in a swan boat. Fire- 
works and searchlights lit up the night and revealed 
the cherry trees. The stars above went along their 
ways unhasting, and undisturbed. But all this time 
I was snug and warm at home. The Madame and her 
three colleagues had come through their play with 
great eclat, and we were completely relaxed. 

Never was there such a crowd in Washington as 
on Sunday. Never was it a worse time to see the 
cherry blossoms. The sun came out at times, but 
dark clouds again rolled up in charging battalions, 
traces of snow and rain fell at times and the wind was 
bitter. But, like other bitter things sometimes, this 
bitterness was not harmful. The blossoms were un- 
hurt. The temperature fell to 36, but fate did not add 
the slight additional cold that would have ruined the 
flowers. Yet Sunday was a disappointment to the 
visitors. Two hundred and fifty thousand people 
driving in made traffic jams all along Potomac Drive 
and even up town in places like 14th and Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Greyhound bus officials reported jams as 
far south as Richmond. Motorists complained of 


road snarls on every main highway. One driver said 
it took him twenty-two minutes to get across the inter- 
section of 15th and Massachusetts Avenue. Taxi-men, 
hopeful of a great day, lost hours in jams. 

James Riley, Diamond cab driver, complained 
it took him forty-five minutes to maneuver from 
Union Station to Dupont Circle, a trip he usually 
makes in less than fifteen minutes. “It’s been the 
same thing all day long,” he said. “We never get a 
break. On New Year’s Eve the streets were so slip- 
pery we couldn’t move, and today, our second big day 
of the year, there are so many visitors here we can’t 
move either.” 

The newspapers reported that many motorists 
from a distance made no attempt to drive down to 
Potomac Park when they saw the conditions, and also 
that thousands, unable to find rooms, slept through the 
chilly night in their cars. Thus we see that a spectacle 
may become too popular. 

And yet the people who waited until Monday 
drove around without difficulty. I took the Madame 
for a little drive on Monday afternoon, and all the 
roads were open and the cherry blossoms were shining 
in the sun. 

We took other friends for a drive early on Tues- 
day morning, reaching the basin when morning was 
at seven and when the slight haze of night was still 
on the water, but with the sun coming through. Here 
indeed we got the impression of fairyland. Conditions 
were right. We were in the mood. Nobody crowded 
us. There were only a few people stirring. The still 
waters mirrored the trees. Developing slowly because 
of the cold, the blossoms had reached perfection. 
Sixty percent out on Saturday, eighty percent out on 
Sunday, they were ninety or ninety-five percent out 
on Monday and Tuesday—the pink sheen of the 
earlier stages still on them, the clearer white of ma- 
turity near at hand. 

There are double rose-colored blossoms which 
open ten days or two weeks later. They are called 
Fukorokuju, and are symbolical of happiness. But 
the earlier blossoms are the ones that are most written 
up and photographed. They are named Sirayuki, 
which is translated ‘‘snowflake.”” Single white or 
red calyx, they are pink in the bud. When ready to 
fall they live up to the name of snowflake. They give 
as ethereal a touch to the landscape as any tree or 
bush I know. 

Of the thousands who visit them annually, some 
doubtless regard them just as “‘a sight.’”’ Their feel- 
ing for nature is superficial. Nature to them is merely 
a purveyor of spectacles. They go through the country- 
side at high speed, aware only of the startling or 
bizarre. But there are others, an increasing number 
we believe, who are alive to the beauty of the far- 
famed cherry blossoms and grateful for them, but who 
regard them only as one manifestation of an inex- 
haustible bounty. They have not left ‘the sights’ 
behind when they turn into their own street and see 
the Norway maples beginning to put out their blos- 
soms, or the neighbor’s green bank all studded with 
dandelions. They still are conscious, as they reach 
their rooms and look out at the sky where the clouds 
in majestic procession move ever on, of that some- 
thing more out of which all the cherry blossoms in the 
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world have come, and they are thankful that they 
sense even a little of it. 

Recently in The New York Times Leila Pier 
King recalled the history of the cherry trees: 


The Japanese trees were presented to the people of 
the United States by the people of Tokyo as an expres- 
sion of Japan’s friendship. In 1912, through the efforts 
of Mayor Ozaki of Tokyo, the gift was made possible. 

Just twenty-five years ago Mrs. William Howard 
Taft, then mistress of the White House, planted the first 
tree in Potomac Park, near the John Paul Jones statue. 
Upon her invitation, Viscountess Chinda, wife of the 
then Japanese Ambassador, turned the earth for the 
second tree. 

In her home in Washington Mrs. Taft recalled for 
this writer many incidents concerning the cherry trees. 
One of her treasured possessions is a letter regarding them 
from Yei Theodora Ozaki, wife of the then Mayor of 


4 

Tokyo. ‘How often I have recalled the friendship of 
those never-to-be-forgotten days,” writes Mrs. Ozaki, 
“when you and Mr, Taft visited Tokyo and were the 
honored guests of the Emperor and Empress in the de- 
tached Shiba Palace. . . . My husband was Mayor of 
Tokyo and it was then he heard that you wished to take 
some Japanese cherry trees to America. He then and 
there planned to send the now famous cherry trees which 
are planted along the Potomac as a gift to the city of 
Washington from the municipality of Tokyo... . 
Those are the cherry trees which are blooming every 
year in your Capital.” 

The cherry blossom is Japan’s national flower, 
revered as is no other flower in the world. Fifty thou- 
sand cherry trees adorn the parks of Tokyo alone. 


And we ought always to remember that the 


Japanese have an almost inexhaustible capacity for 
friendship as well as high ability to wage war. 


The Birds of Glacier National Park — II 


Perley M. Silloway 


HENEVER one goes into a new region in quest 

of birdlore, as from the New England mixed 

woodlands to the Rocky Mountains, he 

will see familiar forms and hear gushes of melody he 

learned to recognize in his home environment. It is a 

pleasurable experience to meet old acquaintances in a 

new or strange environment; and this is one of the 

charms incident to bird study. Let us here briefly 

call to mind some of the birds common to both the 
East and the West. 

Suppose we outline an imaginary itinerary, start- 
ing from Glacier Park station and following the auto- 
mobile road northward. On this journey we turn in 
for a short stop at Two Medicine camp-ground; thence 
we resume our drive, and arrive at St. Mary’s Chalet, 
halting there as time may permit. We continue our 
trip, skirting the lower St. Mary’s Lake to Swift 
Current Creek, where we turn abruptly into the Park 
domain and on to Many Glacier hotel and camp- 
grounds. Then we retrace the portion of the road 
into the Park from Many Glacier back to the main 
highway, and from Babb we travel northward to 
Cardston, Alberta, and thence southwest to Water- 
ton Lakes Park. 

At the end of our stay at Waterton Lake, we re- 
trace the road over which we came, journeying back 
to St. Mary’s, at which point we enter the Park again 
and traverse the very heart of America’s most scenic 
domain, on the road leading along the upper St. 
Mary’s Lake, thence over the picturesque Logan 
Pass; and skirting the famous Garden Wall and the 
tumultuous McDonald Creek, we arrive at the Lake 
McDonald hotel at the head of Lake McDonald. 
Resuming our journey, we drive along the southern 
shore of Lake McDonald, near whose foot is Belton, 
the west entrance to the Park. From Belton we 
journey southeast over the scenic Theodore Roosevelt 
Highway paralleling the South Fork of the Flathead 
River, and, rounding the extreme southern point of 
the Park, we follow the highway over the Marias Pass 
at an altitude of 5,216 feet, and eventually return to 
Glacier Park station. 

On the foregoing itinerary, the highway is lo- 


cated altogether outside of the Park boundaries, 
except where we entered the domain at Two Medi- 
cine, Cut Bank Chalet, St. Mary’s, Many Glacier, 
Waterton Lake, and the thoroughfare over the back- 
bone of the continent from St. Mary’s to Belton. 
Such an itinerary, however, will include the principal 
tourist centers, and the lake shores and streamsides 
of the lower localities; and in these localities the ob- 
server will find the familiar birds of more eastern 
habitats, besides many which belong exclusively to 
the Rockies and the far West. 

In the neighborhoods of the hotels, chalets, and 
camps, the robin (by courtesy the western robin) 
will be seen nesting in the nooks of porches, and drowsy 
campers will be awakened by its vociferous matutinal 
carols. The chickadee (long-tailed) will be heard 
within call, uttering its plaintive “pee wee’ notes. 
With the chickadee, busily gleaning their daily fare, 
will be seen the red-breasted nuthatch, the Rocky 
Mountain nuthatch, and the Rocky Mountain creeper, 
all well known in eastern woodlands though regarded as 
geographical variations of their eastern counterparts. 

Everywhere in the localities mentioned the house 
wren (western) lives and fusses about, scolding and 
singing. In the shrubbery of the margins the catbird 
betrays its presence by its outpourings of exquisite 
melody frequently interrupted by its harsh cat-like 
calls. The gentle warblings of the mountain bluebird 
will delight the ear of those who have known the tender 
voicings of this charming frequenter of domestic 
scenes. Of the warblers, we will likely catch glimpses 
of the redstart, western yellowthroat, and yellow 
warbler, all happily at home in the bushy borders of 
lake and stream. 

Also, in the larger cottonwoods and poplars of 
the lower localities, the warbling vireo (western) by 
its persistent carolings will remind the keen-eared 
listener of his outings in the eastern woodlands and 
city parks. The cedar waxwing will be noticeably 
near the copses of hawthorn, service-berry, and choke- 
cherry. All the swallows will likely be noted in more 
or less abundance, and will be found nesting near all 
the camps and hotels. 
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Also, in the shrubbery of the more open localities, 
the towhee (Arctic) will be known by its querulous 
calls and familiar colors. The chipping sparrow 
(western) and the vesper sparrow (western) will be 
seen and heard in situations similar to their eastern 
habitats. The red-winged blackbird will be at home 
wherever small clumps of cat-tails flourish. The cow- 
bird will be noted frequenting the shrubbery wherever 
the small songbirds are likely to be nesting, to place 
its eggs under the care of a suitable foster-mother. 
The kingbird will be listed in all open situations where 
shrubbery abounds; and at nightfall the nighthawk 
(western) may be observed coursing over the openings 
in quest of high-flying insects. 

The western representatives of the hairy and downy 
woodpeckers are common in the neighborhoods of 
the hotels and camps. The kingfisher plies his voca- 
tion along the shores of the rivers and lakes, with 
noisy calls denoting its activities. The sparrow hawk 
is a regular frequenter of the open margins, and occa- 
sionally the sharp-shinned hawk and Cooper’s hawk 
will be noted watching the borders of the openings for 
unwary prey. The marsh hawk hunts over the patches 
of open bushes and near-by meadows. ‘The sharp 
calls of the killdeer will be heard in suitable localities; 
and along the open shores of lake and stream the 
familiar spotted sandpiper will generally be found at- 
tending to the commonplace duties of its humble life. 

Besides the old friends we have mentioned, in 
this itinerary many of the typical western birds will 
obtrude themselves upon the observer’s attention; 
noticeable among these will be the magpie, handsome 
in attire but rascally in conduct. Over the thickets of 
the more open districts the magpie will display his 
velvety black and white costume, wending his way 
in slow flight—a large slender-bodied form with elon- 
gated tail—and occasionally uttering his human-like 
chattering calls. 

The first glimpse of the magpie will usually lend a 
thrill of pleasure to the day’s experience of the Eastern 
tourist who is at all bird-minded, even though he may 
have heard that the magpie is a rogue in general 
character in the estimation of the Western rancher. 
Personally, I know that the magpie is a disreputable 
fellow; but after all, I realize that he was here first in 
the ensemble of our mountain wild life, and I excuse 
his faults as chiefly due to a disposition to resist the 
ceaseless encroachments of a predatory civilization 
upon his native ancestral domains. 

On an itinerary such as I have suggested, the or- 
nithologist may obtain occasional glimpses of Swain- 
son’s hawk, one of the kind popularly designated as 
“chicken hawk,” though this bird lacks both the in- 
clination and the ability to injure either barnyard 
poultry or the swift-flying game birds. It can regu- 
larly be noted posted on the roadside fence or in one of 
the smaller trees in open localities, watching for unwary 
gophers or adventurous meadow mice; and when dis- 
turbed it moves away with slow, heavy flight. In its 
general habits Swainson’s hawk is much like the red- 
shouldered hawk of the eastern groves, and its squeal- 
ing call somewhat resembles the cries of that species 
in its soaring flight. The Swainson’s hawk can readily 
be identified by its light underparts with reddish- 
brown breastband. 
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Occasionally on the western side of the Continen- 
tal Divide, more rarely on the eastern side, will be seen 
Lewis’s woodpecker, dressed in greenish-black above, 
with crimson face, and pink-red underparts marked 
with a grayish collar. This peculiar fellow frequents 
the open margins where large yellow pines abound 
along roads and streamsides. Unlike its relatives, 
Lewis’s woodpecker will at times sit on the top of a 
fence-post, when‘ with its dark coloration above it re- 
sembles a small edition of the crow or an over-sized 
robin, though when thus a-perch it stands nearly up- 
right, like an owl. A peculiar habit of this wood- 
pecker is in its method of capturing insects, by flying 
out from a station in a tall tree, and after the attempt 
returning to a similar post of observation. In these 
methods of questing for its food, Lewis’s woodpecker 
displays the same manners as the red-headed wood- 
pecker. 

In this itinerary we shall see a blackbird not 
known in eastern localities, the Brewer’s blackbird. 
This species resembles the bronzed grackle of the East 
in general appearance and in its vocal effusions, but 
does not display so much bronzy metallic hues as does 
the eastern bird; and the males of Brewer’s blackbird 
display yellowish or straw colored eyes. In the nesting 
season the Brewer’s blackbird is not so ubiquitous as 
the bronzed grackle, as the former then retires to the 
bushy margins of the smaller watercourses, living in 
small colonies in the rose bushes and low shrubbery. 
After the nesting season Brewer’s blackbird is more 
like the bronzed grackle in its habits, associating 
with the other blackbirds to form the large flocks 
inimical to the interests of the grain ranchers. 

In the margins of the more open woodlands we 
shall frequently see and hear the western tanager, one 
of the bird-beauties of the western coniferous forests. 
The male has bright orange-red on head and neck, 
with underparts bright yellow, while the upperparts 
are showy black with yellow on rump and wings. 
Generally this handsome songster seeks a station in 
the tree-tops for rendering its snatches of wild melody, 
which in general features suggest the jerky lyrics of 
the robin; and thus in the bright sunlight the tanager’s 
ornate colors glow amid the dark hues of the ever- 
green environment. 

Another beauty of the western Transition wood- 
lands is. the black-headed grosbeak. This songster 
has the underparts marked with black, with cin- 
namon-brown collar and rump; its head is adorned 
with brown stripes, and the wings show patches of 
white. The underparts are cinnamon-brown, with 
lemon-yellow on abdomen and under wing-coverts. 
The music-minded student of avian melody who has 
learned to identify the song of the rose-breasted gros- 
beak in eastern parks and groves will readily recog- 
nize the charming recitals of the black-headed gros- 
beak in its western haunts. 

Along the borders of Glacier Park, more particu- 
larly on the west side of the Continental Divide, the 
handsome Bullock’s oriole will be noted by the keen- 
eyed ornithologist. This is another bird having 
special charms both of color and of voice. The male 
is marked underneath with bright orange and black; 
the wings have white patches, while the tail is varied 
with black and yellow. In its ordinary activities 
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Bullock’s oriole is associated chiefly with the deciduous 
trees, such as cottonwoods, poplars, and box elder, 
which fringe the shores of the lakes and streams; and 
from these its mellow notes float out to the ears of 
such as can tune in on the varied voices of birdland. 
The wood pewee of the West is not a geographical 
variety of the eastern wood pewee, but has a specific 
standing of its own. It lives in the deciduous trees of 
lakeshores and streamsides. The western wood pewee 
is somewhat larger in its various measurements than 
the wood pewee of the East; and while its habits and 
coloration are in general like those of its eastern con- 
gener, its regular call-note is quite different. It will 
be remembered that the customary call of the eastern 
wood pewee is a plaintive utterance consisting of two 
or three syllables; the western wood pewee’s call 
consists of a single elongated note, suggesting the 
word ‘“‘sweer,”’ which can be heard in the forest mar- 
gins throughout the heated hours of the summer days. 
One of the characteristic birds of our imaginary 
itinerary will be the red-naped sapsucker, the western 
counterpart of the yellow-bellied sapsucker of the 
eastern parks and woodlands. While the red-naped 
sapsucker is regarded as a geographical variety of the 


Preaching 


Sidney S. 


N one of those magazines that it seems everyone 
is coming to read, there was recently the story of 
an old Negro botanist and Burbank, who has 

done wonders for his people and for a whole section. 
He taught people to plant peanuts and sweet potatoes 
instead of the inevitable cotton. And then he found 
many new uses for the peanuts to increase the sales. 
Mr. Edison saw that he was another wizard, sent a 
personal photograph, and invited him to join the 
Edison laboratory. The old man wrote back that he 
thought his job was in the South and he didn’t believe 
the Almighty wanted him to leave it. Then Mr. Edi- 
son sent him a bigger photograph of himself. Some- 
body in Florida sent a diseased peanut-vine to be 
cured, and when the cure was found, sent along a 
hundred dollars. But the old man sent back the 
money, writing, “God didn’t charge anything for 
making the peanut, and I don’t think I ought to 
charge anything for curing it.” 

As I read that story, it occurred to me that the 
old man’s life illustrated real preaching, and that the 
kind of preaching we do in church is at the best a con- 
ventional form of preaching and a sort of echo of this 
kind. First-hand preaching is the preaching of a 
simple, good life like this. It even occurred to me 
how far that old Negro is above the race prejudice 
question. Where is the white man who does not stand 
in his presence as a spiritual inferior? Many will still 
think that separation of the races at large is advisable 
practically, but the question of automatic superiority 
of color is answered by the way we look up to the old 
darkey. 

In a situation like our own in this church, where 


*A sermon preached in the Universalist church in Canton, 
N. Y.., after the conclusion of Mr. Lalone’s pastorate. 


eastern species, it is differently marked on the head, 
displaying red patches on nape, crown, and throat, 
thus making it appear as if a different species from 
the eastern bird. The call of the red-naped sapsucker 
is an impatient, querulous ery not greatly unlike that 
of the yellow-bellied sapsucker. The red-naped sap- 
sucker is generally associated with the cottonwoods, 
aspens, and poplars of the stream and lake margins, 
though it is frequently seen near the streams of the 
higher mountain-slopes. 

The northern raven is an interesting feature of 
Glacier Park wild life; in fact, the hoarse croakings 
of this embattled tenant of the wooded slopes seldom 
fail to arouse a thrill of pleasure in the mind of tourist 
or hiker. Generally the raven can be noted flying 
along the wooded lakeshores or over the stream valleys, 
always at a safe height, and uttering its throaty calls 
to its fellows. Ona cliff or in a treetop well up on some 
thickly wooded mountainside the raven rears its 
brood, maintaining its place as a member of a group 
of wild life always attractive to some one who ap- 
preciates the unity of nature, regardless of narrow 
estimates of economic values of any creature’s place 
in the great outdoors. 


Religion’ 
Robins 


laymen are being called upon to take turns in the 
pulpit, it is always noticeable that some laymen, per- 
fectly capable of saying something the rest of us need 
to hear, have a sort of prejudice against “‘preaching.”’ 
In most cases, there is a preference for calling what one 
has to say an address instead of a sermon. Well 
enough! But it has often occurred to me that a little 
frankness all around might be useful. This is partly 
because I am sure that good clergymen have the same 
sort of healthy modesty as the layman. For example, 
they are often only too well aware that many of the 
people they have to preach to are better than they. 
One of the things I have always liked about Mr. 
Lalone’s sermons is that modesty which makes it 
evident he is preaching to himself as well as tous. He 
never makes me feel as if being talked to by a priest, 
if that is what preaching means to anybody. 

I was a minister myself for quite a few years. If 
honest confession has any uses, either to you or to me, 
what made me a minister was a sense of the need of 
religion rather than a sense of the possession of it. I 
have never lost for a day the conviction that religion 
is the most important thing in the world to anybody. 
Probably that single conviction is not enough to make 
a minister out of. I wonder! But if one had to put 
himself in the position today of talking down to people, 
or, if you prefer, of talking about something he already 
possesses instead of aspires to, how can anybody be a 
minister? As if he had to say, “Look at me and see 
how I live the religious life!’ It may have been a 
secret up until now—I do not know—but I am entirely 
sure that one of the real difficulties some men find in 
being a minister is that, if they are, people insist upon 
addressing them as “Reverend.’’ I have even known 
a minister to resist the urgency of good ladies that he 
shall stop smoking a pipe, out of the feeling that here 
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is something that must be nipped in the bud—the 
temptation, if ever it might be a temptation, to think 
of himself as an example of the religious life. Of course 
if religion were being letter-perfect on a creed, or 
keeping a short list of negatively-stated virtues like 
the Ten Commandments—maybe if it were any kind 
of definable and limited thing, then it would not be 
impossible for some persons to represent religion in 
public and to admit the fact. But, if a person has the 
same idea of religion that I have, how can he possibly 
pose as an example of it? 

The best short statement of religion to me is that 
phrase of Jesus in John about the Life Abundant. 
The religious life is life at its highest and best. It is 
just what we see in those who command spontaneous 
reverence or admiration, like the old darkey. It is 
what. Jesus possessed that made the world new and 
romantic and a Father’s House for those who had that 
extraordinary privilege of moving around in the com; 
mon scenes with him. Not Jesus himself, but others 
who sneak to us in the New Testament, tell of the 
impression of religion, and nothing else but that, when 
they speak of ‘‘the light of the knowledge of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ.’’ I have occasionally heard 
that verse read in the pulpit, as once last fall by Mr. 
Lalone, so that it seemed to me to have all the music 
of all the church bells of all the ages in it. The state- 
ment is felt to be in terms of life itself. The appeal is 
to the whole man, to judgment at once of what is su- 
premely valuable and of what is real and abiding. 

Maybe a clergyman could be just a man who 
knows how much he personally needs such constant 
reminders as that about him in order that he may be at 
his best, and feels authorized to hold aloft in the dark 
places a torch kindled at any central fire. 

But some one says, “‘Surely you have to have be- 
liefs to be religious.’”’ Well, what sort of beliefs are 
most essential? It appears to me that the first and 
really the only absolutely essential religious conviction 
is the conviction that Life, with all its suggestions of 
what ought to be, is a real and earnest business. I 
do not mean what Longfellow says in poetry, ‘Life is 
real, life is earnest, and the grave is not its goal,” 
although that in some way seems to be involved in it, 
but that our capacities of life—of entering into life 
by investing in it as one invests for the future when he 
begins to work for it, capacities of full functioning in a 
suitable work or vocation such as one normally hopes 
to find, capacities of increased knowledge and insight 
through persistent seeking, of improvement in every 
way, of masterful living over against the unambitious 
way, capacities of social achievement and of en- 
riching ourselves by helping others to live as they 
naturally also aspire to live, are to be taken in earnest. 
And the principal argument for such a religious con- 
viction is the impression of those who have lived in 
such a faith. I should include Socrates, Edison, 
Pasteur, Einstein, Burbank, and a half dozen of those 
private heroes each one of us has as stars in his private 
firmament, as well as the saints. Let our old darkey 
friend be a new one. 

This means that real preaching is that which in 
the first instance comes out of such significant lives. 
What then can Sunday preaching have for its business? 
Not a message from a reverend gentleman to people 


of this world. That{probably is the old priestly idea, 
or something like it, which still lingers; but so far as I 
can see, it has no place in a democratic society. Not 
a message about a religion which the preacher is con- 
scious of possessing. Rather a message about the cause 
he has been unfaithful to but still believes in, about 
better things that might be, a summons all around to 
the better nature of everybody, and besides all that, 
honest efforts to see into common problems and to find 
out what todo about them. Asin the discussion of the 
neutrality question last Sunday—the question was how 
to make the admitted ideal of world peace practical. 

If a dramatist can criticize the foibles of society 
in a play, then a preacher or a layman can do it in 
church with no more pretense of self-righteousness. 
A layman can sometimes help people to avoid mistakes 
he has made, if telling about them does any good, as 
too often it does not. People may insist upon learning 
for themselves. But there is no unction in such preach- 
ing. A man in one profession or calling sees sore spots 
in our civilization which are not so evidently under 
the eyes of others. He can expose what he sees to the 
public gaze. There is unlimited room for that. Any 
layman can assist in developing the consciousness of 
social responsibility. 

And there is one more key-function which I think 
the layman is absolutely demanded for in the church. 
He can help in the business of seeking the truth in its 
controversial hiding places. Truth-seeking seems to be 
a double art. Half of it is learning to say modestly 
and temperately the way things look to us. Half of it 
consists in listening to seriously upheld opinions one 
does not share. Perhaps I should have made it thirds 
and said there was a third part of it, consisting in get- 
ting the one-sided partisans in a quarrel to meet one 
another and speak out in our presence. Truth, Good- 
ness, Beauty, are to be looked upon as supreme attri- 
butes of God, even if not, as Plato and Goethe thought, 
other names for God Himself. Not one of those ideals 
can be successfully approached in a priestly or an 
autocratic or a dogmatic way. The truth of labor 
questions, of socialism and individualism, of American- 
ism or Christianity or pacifism, cannot be attained 
apart from the democratic method of open discussion. 
Unless the laymen can help the church to find truth 
in the democratic way, it will escape the church. A 
growing church must illustrate the democratic spirit: 
and method. 

The religious spirit is both democratic and youth- 
ful. It is the inquiring, growing, forward-looking 
spirit. It ever says: “I count not myself to have 
attained, but this one thing I do, forgetting the 
things that are behind and looking forward to the 
things that are before, I press on towards the mark, 
to the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 


* * * 


Christ never let down. How harmonious and balanced 
were his teachings, how dominated they were by a single pur- 
pose! And how uncompromisingly he sustained the total effort 
of his life! He never failed, he never let down, he always kept 
himself at his best for humanity’s sake. Christ went through. 
Even when he faced the cross with all its terrible physical and 
moral suffering, he did not let down. His love never failed even. 
in the tragic agonies of Calvary. He is our example. Why do 
we not follow him?—Zions Herald. 
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YOUR CHURCH IN ACTION 


Murray Grove, where the fellowship of young and old 
learning together has created a living memorial to 


the faith of Thomas Potter and John Murray. 


“When I saw your vessel on shore I heard a voice say to me, ‘In that vessel 
Potter, is the preacher you have been watching for. This is the man I have sent 


to preach in your meeting house.’ 
y s 


only by the soft dropping from the ee 


Long they sat in silence, broken 


The firelight played on the great beams 


of the room and on the faces of the two men, the one bronzed and weather-beaten 
but alight with inward fire, the other young, sensitive, and shadowed by trouble.” 
----From The Corner Stone, by Irene Carrow Rees. 


ISILLUSIONED, disappointed, despair- 
ing, a young preacher came out from 
England in the year 1770 to bury him- 

self in the new world. “I will never preach 
again,’ he had vowed. By accident that 
young preacher, John Murray, first met in the 
new world a mature layman, Thomas Potter, 
who had been disciplined by life but who had 
achieved an abiding religious faith. When 
Potter and Murray sat together that first fate- 
ful evening age counseled youth. When they 
fellowshiped together in the little meeting- 
house the next Sunday, youth and age shared 
their splendid vision of God’s universal love, 
and each learned from the other. That meeting 
was a prophecy of the fellowship which those 
two men there initiated, the fellowship of 
youth and age, of laity and clergy, which is the 
Universalist Church in America. 

As the years passed Murray, the prophet of 
universal love and redemption, traveled far 
and spread his message over the land. War 
came and Murray was busy as chaplain and 
relief worker. Years afterward he went back 
to Good Luck, New Jersey, and visited the 
grave of his old friend. It was not until 1833, 
however, that Universalists formally remem- 
bered their first great layman by placing a 
stone on Thomas Potter’s grave. In 1870 there 
was held a celebration of the landing of Murray 
at Good Luck and his meeting with Potter. 
Shortly thereafter the New Jersey Convention 
of Universalists purchased what was known as 
“Memorial Acre,” the ground on which the 


Memorial Church now stands. In 1886 the 
Murray Grove Association was organized. 
Since then the “Memorial Acre” has grown to 
two hundred and forty acres. Thus Murray 
Grove now includes the Potter farm and home- 
stead, and the graveyard where lies the body of 
Thomas Potter. More important than all of 
this, however, is the fact that during these 
last fifty years Murray Grove has again become 
the scene of fellowship of youth and age and of 
laymen and clergymen, sharing their visions, 
strengthening each other’s faith, and learning 
from each other. For here every summer are 
held conferences and institutes of our young 
people, church school workers, women’s so- 
cieties, laymen, and preachers. Where Potter 
and Murray walked and talked and where they 
worshiped together, our people today join in 
study, discussion, worship, and play. 

The fellowship of Murray Grove is a living 
memorial to the ever-growing usefulness of our 
Universalist Church. We are therefore glad 
to present to our readers the pictures that fol- 
low. John Murray would have enjoyed look- 
ing at these pictures. He would have heartily 
approved of the whole joyous fellowship which 
they portray. For it was said of him in a day 
when ministers were rarely the playfellows of 
their younger parishioners, that “his relations 
with his young people were unique among New 
England ministers, for he not only encouraged 
their pleasures, but made merry with them 
himself.”’ 

E. H.L. 
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Sees «46 WORK AND PLAY 
at MURRAY GROVE 


T this historic spot where 
Thomas Potter first 
met John Murray, the foun- 
der of our church, Sunday 
school teachers, young people, 
laymen, and ministers gather 
for institutes, conferences and 
good fellowship. 


Faculty on Parade 


RS. LOTTIE HERSEY, Professor John 

Ratcliff, William E. Gardner, and the 

Rev. Robert Tipton, who served a recent 

joint institute on church school, mission study 

and young people’s work under the auspices 
of the Council of Religious Education. 


Parsons off Parade 


NES Etz, Reamon, Manning, Robbins, 

Hersey, and Leavitt, Jr., caught 
waiting for the call to lunch. Looks as 
though Superintendent Etz and left end 
Leavitt are a bit “offside.” Anyhow they 
are in a great position for a flying start. 
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Yo Ho for the Bounding 
Waves 


OOD conventioners are also good 

sailors between sessions. If 

they aren’t good sailors, well—they 
are good sports! 


Not the Admiral’s Cup 
but an Admirable Award 
EONARD MARSHALL came all 
the way from Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, to the 1986 Y. P. C. U. Con- 
vention at Murray Grove. He de- 
served the long distance cup. 


Students at Ease 


GROUP of New Yorkers, Penn- 
sylvanians, and New Eng- 
landers enjoying a joke between 
Institute sessions. Or maybe they 
are just demonstrating a Flatbush 
folk dance. 


Joint Instituters 
OUNG people, Missionary Association 
folks, laymen, church school teachers 
and parsons, all like to have their pictures 
taken. 
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Communism, Fascism, Democracy and Religion 
Max A. Kapp 


NE of the most useful functions of the Free Church 
Fellowship was demonstrated in the Chicago 
Institute on Communism, Fascism, the Co- 

operative Movement and Democracy in Relation to 
Religion, held in People’s Church, Chicago, from 
April 6 to April 8. Outstanding leaders were brought 
together in a remarkable speaking program, and sub- 
jects of pressing concern were discussed in a way that 
revealed anew the opportunities that religion has to 
shape the civilization of the modern world. If the 
Free Church Fellowship had no other purpose, the 
planning and holding of such daring and competent 
institutes would largely justify its existence. 

Lon Ray Call, secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, was the chairman of the program com- 
mittee, and with his associates deserves high praise for 
the vision that determined the program. Attendance 
at the Chicago Institutes did not equal that of the 
Detroit Institutes held last year, a fact which was due 
to certain local conditions which had not been fore- 
seen. Morning sessions were not expected to be as 
well attended as others, and evening sessions were 
framed in anticipation of very large audiences. 

It will be of interest to the scores of leaders and 
ministers who supported the Free Church movement 
at its inception to know that, under the presidency of 
Dr. John Howland Lathrop of Brooklyn, N. Y., a 
vigorous plan of furthering the purposes of the Free 
Church Fellowship will be pursued. Although consoli- 
dation of the American Unitarian Association and the 
Universalist General Convention seems to be definitely 
out of the picture at this stage, it is felt that the broader 
function of the Fellowship, to unite liberals everywhere 
in a common spirit and understanding, can be given 
significant reality. A program will be proposed to 
the Council of the Free Church Fellowship, which 
will meet during the Unitarian May Meetings in 
Boston. 

It is hoped that some of the addresses prepared 
in manuscript form may be shared with a larger au- 
dience through The Christian Register and The Christian 
Leader. This article will deal only with a rapid sum- 
mary of impressions gleaned from the sessions. 

In the evening of April 6, the Rev. Leon M. Birk- 
head, of Kansas City, discussed ‘‘Religion and Fas- 
cism’”’ from the point of view of one who had made an 
intensive study of fascist forces in America. Mr. 
Birkhead has spent considerable time investigating 
fascist tendencies and potential fascist leaders in this 
country. He expressed the conviction that industrial 
leaders were not lacking to provide funds for a fascist 
drive if conditions became favorable. In mentioning 
the large number of incipient fascist groups, and the 
spread of fascist-mindedness among super-patriotic 
groups, he pointed out the testimony of Fritz Kuhn 
in a Congressional investigation. Kuhn stated that 
he had 200,000 fascist “troops” under oath and orders 
at the present time. The task of free religion in the 
face of such a situation is grippingly plain, he said. 

The Rev. L. Hamilton Garner, former minister of 
the Church of the Redeemer, Newark, spoke earnestly 


and sanely on the subject “Religion and Communism.” 
Disavowing Communism himself because of its credo 
of violence, which he deplored, Mr. Garner stated that 
the aim of Communism to create a better social order 
is one that many religious people share in varying 
measure. Aspects of Communism represented genuine 
religious tendencies, even to the virtual imitation of 
religious practices under different names. If modern 
religion finds it impossible to express the cause of the 
disinherited, then the common people will desert re- 
ligion and pledge allegiance to a new loyalty. 

“Those who believe in democracy must show en- 
thusiasm for it,’”’ said Dr. John H. Lathrop in a bril- 
liant summary of the common interests of free religion 
and the democratic faith. To stand for democracy 
in principle and then divorce this principle from prac- 
tical programs embodying the benefits of democracy, 
is the most effective way of sabotaging the heritage of 
freedom, Dr. Lathrop declared. 

The sessions on Wednesday morning, April 8, 
were given over to ‘“The Questions of Minorities.” 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow of Meadville Theological School 
spoke about the minorities in Transylvania, and un- 
veiled a picture of the persecutions endured by 
modern people for the sake of a free faith. ‘Minori- 
ties at Home” was treated by Roscoe Simmons, a 
charming Negro speaker who combined the oratorical 
qualities of the old school with the perspicacity and 
zeal of one who is sincerely devoted to the interests of 
his people. The Negroes constitute the only domes- 
tic minority, he claimed. ‘One Irishman is a majority; 
the Jews are turned from no doors, because they own 
most of them,” said Mr. Simmons. Charging that 
Christian churches dodge the religious implications of 
their brotherhood teaching, he challenged the Free 
Church leaders to make a more realistic approach to 
the whole race problem. In the heated discussion 
that followed, the point was made that labor groups 
are dissolving race prejudice more successfully than 
church groups. 

“The Free Churches and Protestant Unity’”’ was 
the subject of an address by the Rev. M. A. Kapp, 
Fitchburg, Mass., secretary of the Free Church Fel- 
lowship. 

The Wednesday luncheon meeting faced ““The 
Labor Situation,” and Mr. Larry Davidow, a Detroit 
labor lawyer, delivered a provocative address on ‘““The 
Legality of the Sit-Down Strike.” The process by 
which other forbidden labor rights became realities 
in spite of adverse legal opinion at first, led Mr. 
Davidow to argue that the sit-down strike will be 
ultimately recognized as legal. The sit-down strike 
is only an effective form of the common strike, which 
is admitted by all to be legal, he said. 

“Tt is not the capitalistic system which has failed | 
today,” said Ellis D. McFarland of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce. “It is management which has 
failed.” By failing to give workers an adequate share 
in the wealth produced by capitalism, management 
has helped to discredit a system which is largely work- 
able and sound. While conceding that important 
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changes in the capitalistic system are inevitable, he 
maintained that business men should be first among 
those to urge the changes. Mr. McFarland spoke 
warmly in favor of legislation of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration which would bring about wider distri- 
bution of industrial profits. 

The Rev. James Myers, Industrial Secretary of 
the Federal Council of Churches, said that church- 
religion has no conspicuous record in training people 
who understand the technique of handling labor crises. 
The acceptance and encouragement of proper labor 
organization by employers themselves would result 
in good will and confidence. He cited the famous 
instance of Arthur Nash urging his workers to join 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ Union in order 
that benefits might accrue to the whole clothing in- 
dustry, and not merely to his own. 

One of the most thrilling parts of the program 
came on Thursday morning, when Professor William 
R. Amberson, of the University of Tennessee, and 
Sam H. Franklin, Hillhouse, Miss., told the dramatic 
story of the Delta Co-operative Farm. Professor 
Amberson outlined first the economic situation which 
produced the share-croppers. He mentioned the 
gradual replacement of slave labor by poor white 
labor, and sketched the hopelessness of the modern 
tenant farmer in the South. ‘“T'wo million families in 
the South constitute the most wretched peasantry in 
the world. They are unable to purchase even cheap 
cloth made from the very cotton which they raise as 
their principal crop. Share-croppers are worse off 
than slaves.” 

Sam H. Franklin is the enthusiastic young man 
who heads the Delta Co-operative Farm, where about 
forty broken-down tenant families have started a 


Unitarians Facing 


FITNESS AND FAITH 
Maxwell Savage 


CANDIDATE is welcome to call himself a humanist, from 
No. 1 to No. 8, without endangering the respect, the con- 
fidence, and the vote of every real Unitarian.”’ 

“This election is not a heresy trial. It is not our custom to 
impose theological tests even upon our presidents.” 

Those words you may recognize as the ending of Dr. Charles 
Edwards Park’s wise and searching article in The Register of last 
week in reply to the third charge which Dr. Joy brings against 
Dr. Eliot in his “‘I Accept the Nomination.” 

Dr. Joy raises four issues ‘‘with alliteration’s artful aid’”— 
namely fairness, fitness, faith and future. 

Dr. Eliot was nominated by people believing him to be 
eminently fitted. 

Fitness, faith and future are so interwoven that, while I shall 
pay special heed to faith, yet I would say a word in passing as to 
fitness, which should set our minds at rest as to the future. 

As far as I have learned, Dr. Eliot has shown himself not 
only spiritually able enough to create a church of great religious 
influence in a great city, but has been morally able enough to 
create a great parish of great humanitarian influence there, and, 
in so doing, he has been discovered to be of such practical in- 
fluence in that great community as to be looked upon as just 
about its leading citizen. That is enough to persuade me to be- 
lieve him fit to be the president of our Association. 

We, following the Unitarian Emerson, boast “a church with- 
out a bishop, and a state without a king.” Our Association 
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wonderful experiment to prove that under decent 
conditions, hopeless share-croppers can become self- 
supporting and productive citizens. The story of 
the growth of this farm is too important to be passed 
over in hasty review. It needs to be told in vivid 
detail. Small as the farm is, it may prove to be an 
important step in remedying one of the most shocking 
conditions existing in present-day American life. Its 
value as an example of what can be done through pro- 
ducer co-operation can hardly be over-estimated. 

“The Social Function of a Free Church’”’ was the 
title of a masterly address by Curtis W. Reese, dean 
of Abraham Lincoln Center, Chicago. 

At the Thursday luncheon meeting, Eugene R. 
Bowen, general secretary of the Co-operative League 
of New York, spoke on the consumers’ co-operative 
movement. “Closely allied as the co-operative move- 
ment is with the religious ideal of a better society, it 
is not necessarily the minister’s job to devote himself 
to the organization of co-operative societies. His 
great job is to inspire people to want a better order, 
to change and enlarge points of view, and to under- 
gird progressive movements with democratic under- 
standing,” said Mr. Bowen. With the aid of charts, 
the speaker portrayed the spread of fifteen billion 
dollars between what people received in wages and 
what they were expected to pay in prices. The fif- 
teen billion represented profit which was to be taken 
from the economic process. Branding such a set-up 
as unintelligent and impossible, he stated that the co- 
operative movement tends to bring price level and wage 
level together in a sound and workable relationship. 

The addresses of Prof. Jerome Davis and Dr. 
Preston Bradley on the final evening of the institute 
will be reported later. 


Momentous Issues 


president should not be a bishop, but a leader—spiritual, 
moral, practical. Such Dr. Eliot has already proved himself to 
be—a spiritual, moral, practical leading ‘“‘citizen of no mean 
city.” 

Turn now to this issue of faith. To me it has nothing to do 
with the case, unless those who would resurrect this issue of hu- 
manism can find Dr. Eliot in Dr. Park’s damning definition 
Number 9, and that no unprejudiced, open-minded person can do. 

Therefore, this charge of ‘humanism’ against Dr. Eliot 
falls of its own weight on the toes of those who raise it. But if, 
perchance, it should not fall but should prove to be effective 
among us, then that happening will prove that the spirit of our 
whole movement since Channing is perverted and no longer 
animates us. 

“This election is not a heresy trial.’’ It will be if this third 
issue, ‘‘Faith,’’ is the cause of one vote being cast against Dr. 
Eliot. Rather, the issue itself should be cast on to the compost 
heap of the dead leaves of yesteryear with which we as Unitarians 
should not be concerned. 

That other men think as I do let me quote from a letter here 
on my desk: “In this matter of faith, we all take a big pride in 
our tradition of liberality; we remind each other that the letter 
killeth but the spirit giveth life; with us the true bond of fellow- 
ship is not the letter but the spirit; honesty, sincerity, fearlessness, 
devotion to truth; we pay all attention to the trustworthiness of 
the man, none to what he may happen to believe at the moment. 
Dr. Joy would have us forget our tradition of creedless, unham- 
pered freedom to seek the ‘more truth,’ and would have us en- 
trench ourselves behind a definite doctrinal position which he 
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calls theism, forgetting that the humanism he condemns cannot 
be humanism except it be theism first.” 

I go so far as to say that if we allow this third issue—what 
Dr. Joy calls “faith” but which, as raised by him, means a theo- 
logical doctrine—if we allow this to sway us away from Dr. Eliot 
we shall undo the work to which we have been dedicated since 
Channing fought for and won the right of a minister of the Con- 
gregational order to speak the truth as he sees it. 

I commend to your reading chapter 8 in the small book 
“Freedom and the Churches,” published by the American Uni- 
tarian Association in 1913. That chapter is by the late Unitarian 
saint, Dr. L. Walter Mason, and is entitled “The Unitarian Con- 
tribution to Religious and Civil Liberty.” Theist Dr. Mason 
was, but he was broad and understanding enough to recognize 
that the Unitarianism of Channing was “‘a new expression of 
humanism.” ‘In humanism, man is to find the meaning of life 
in the full play of all his faculties.” “In humanism God is the 
immanent power.” ‘The humanism of America was a protest not 
so much in the interest of the intellectual and esthetic faculties as 
for the sake of the moral and spiritual nature. It was a human- 
ism deeply rooted in the spiritual life.” So he wrote in that 
chapter. 

Dr. Mason begins another paragraph with the words ‘‘Chan- 
ning, Parker and Emerson, in common with all great humanists,” 
ete. Well, after having read over again Dr. Joy’s acceptance of a 
nomination, I turned and read again Dr. Eliot’s sermon, “The 
Reality of God,” and I believe that if Dr. Mason were still alive 
he would place him in the same large, generous circle with Chan- 
ning, Parker and Emerson,—a goodly company. 

A man whose humanism is of this sort—a socially-responsible 
monism, if you will—deeply rooted in the spiritual life, is a good 
enough leader for me. 

Let us be very careful how we dare to condemn any man by 
raising the word “humanism” against him as anathema until we 
know what we mean, and, what is more pertinent, until we know 
what he means. 

Iam atheist. Not being able to remember the day before 
which my father would not stop his work and read me Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales—long before they were emasculated by modern child 
psychologists—I still personify everything in heaven and earth 
and among the tree-roots under the earth, until I sometimes 
think that Arthur Rackham must have seen into my mind. But 
far above all, I believe in a personal God and a personal im- 
mortality. But whether I do or not is my business, not the 
business of any man running for the presidency of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

So, having found out about Dr. Eliot’s church-life and com- 
munity-life, as minister and citizen, and having read his words 
and having discovered his faith, I, for one, find his excellent fitness 
for the future of our work. 


AN UNFORTUNATE DECISION 
W. A. Vrooman 


] AM surprised and dissatisfied with the platform on which he 

(Dr. Joy) chooses torun. His first plank is a protest against 
the alleged injustice to faithful servants, who are rewarded with 
demotion and dismissal. They were elected for only four years. 
It is hardly good sportsmanship to complain if a constituency 
chooses to elect new officers when terms expire. The old may 
have done faithful service, but should realize that they have 
no claim to a permanent tenure. 

His second plank concerns fitness. He says the president 
should be trained in actual service. He implies that his fitness is 
greater than that of the candidate nominated by the directors. 
It seems strange that the board should have overlooked this. 
It does not seem to me that we need bureaucratic careerists; 
we need capable men, responsive to the needs of the churches, 
with the gift of progressive leadership. Valuable training for 
administrative work may be gained in Chicago, New York, or 
even St. Paul, as well as in Boston. 

His third plank is most unfortunate in its effort to revive an 
old controversy. He objects to Dr. Eliot because his theological 


statements do not conform to his own. Thus Unitarians are 
called upon to apply a theological test. I am a theist by con- 
viction; but a humanist who shrinks from affirming ideas about 
God that he cannot prove may be just as good a Christian. 
None of us knows enough about deity to be dogmatic. I like 
the Unitarian principle of liberty. I believe a man’s character is 
a better guarantee of good service than his creed. 

I regret that Dr. Joy has chosen such a platform, and would 
be surprised if it be approved by those who have been his per- 
sonal friends. * 


WHERE IS THE UNFAIRNESS? 
Oscar B. Hawes 


R. ELIOT’S theological beliefs are put forward as disqualify- 
ing him for president. That is an amazing thing in our free 
body. The one principle we cherish above all others is inde- 
pendence and freedom of religious convictions. To set up a Uni- 
tarian orthodoxy is to nullify all our past, and shut the door of 
the future. Dr. Eliot has the qualities which have made his 
father and his uncle so well loved, and which endear him to us. 
If he does not agree with the vast majority let us be thankful for 
that. No leader has ever done so. In his intellectual integrity, 
spiritual insight and emphasis, clear-headed, courageous way of 
meeting issues, lie his qualifications for leadership. 

Dr. Joy says that the president should be trained in actual 
service. That is by no means essential. Sometimes such service 
may be a handicap. 

I am sorry the accusations of unfairness have been made 
against the Appraisal Commission. I was chairman of a com- 
mittee of the Boston Association of Ministers to investigate and 
report upon the work of the Commission. We met with the 
officers of the Association and the chairman of the Commission, 
and we certainly found no evidences of unfairness. Dr. Joy pro- 
tests against the ‘demotion and dismissal” of faithful servants. 
Why should he use such terms, simply because on account of 
changes in organization and age limits certain men could not 
again be nominated for the same positions? Is it well for us to 
have a permanent aristocracy of administration? The work of 
the parish minister is hard; neither his tenure nor salary is cer- 
tain. He has suffered more during the depression than any of the 
officers of the Association. He has to face changes with equas 
nimity. In the face of such a situation, Dr. Joy’s complaint 
seems neither a strong nor magnanimous way in which to meet 
natural and perhaps desirable changes. 

The report of the Appraisal Commission, which was favor- 
ably received at our last annual meeting, calls for changes in or- 
ganization, administration, and spiritual emphasis. That is the 
hope of our body. The purpose of the report is to revitalize our 
churches, and show ways and means by which ‘the sense of a 
great cause may be awakened. The chairman of that Com- 
mission is above all well fitted to lead us on in this spiritual ad- 
venture. 


THE REAL ISSUE 
Robert Weston 


R. JOY’S nomination gives the churches an opportunity to 

render a decisive opinion for or against the recommenda~ 

tions of the Appraisal Commission. This is the real issue. I 

fear that Dr. Joy’s acceptance statement has offered us a red 
herring instead. 

We have, on the one hand, Dr. Eliot, a man fitted for leader- 
ship, fair, reasonable, and with rare abilities. As chairman of 
the Appraisal Commission he may be said to understand best its . 
recommendations, to be best fitted to carry them out. On the 
other hand is Dr. Joy, a man of similar worth, an experienced 
official, well loved by the people, but committed by training 
and association to the policies which have been developed and 
maintained by the administration. 

Dr. Joy’s arguments on fairness and fitness, in themselves 
unsound, nevertheless contain the real issue. Dr. Joy is essen- 
tially for government from above in a system where paid of- 
ficials determine Association policy, provide for their own suc- 
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cession, and for the perpetuation of their policies by training their 
successors. Dr. Eliot is for a system in which more control is 
vested in the constituent churches, with management subject 
more directly to that control, with officials holding office for a 
limited period, and thus more immediately responsible to the 
churches. 

Dr. Joy’s system might make for greater continuity of policy 
and less change, for more efficiency of administration. Dr. Eliot’s 
system might make for a more sympathetic and responsive re- 
lationship between administration and churches, with the 
churches accepting their responsibility more vigorously. This is 
the real issue. 

The three issues Dr. Joy raises in his article are otherwise 
false issues. Both men are deservedly well loved and worthy of 
the office. Both are zealous to conserve the values of Unitarian 
religion, and make them more effective in the world. Dr. Joy 
would do it by maintaining the traditional policies of Unitarian 
officialdom, with minor changes. Dr. Eliot would do it by carry- 
ing out as wisely as possible the policies suggested by the Ap- 
praisal Commission. This is the real and only issue; let us keep 
it clear. 


UNFRUITFUL DISSENSION 
Robert H. Schacht, Jr. 


To run for president on a basis of fairness and fitness, both of 

which call for personal probings of information one hesi- 
tates to spread on a printed page, seems most unfortunate. Then 
to raise the specter of humanism in our midst once more, with 
the chance of its becoming a stumbling block to the spiritual 
unity already beginning to flow again in our fellowship, appears a 
tragic waste of effort, and a likely cause of unfruitful dissension. 
Dr. Joy’s remarks on the future of our fellowship are pertinent 
and need wide discussion; yet it is hard to believe that Dr. Eliot, 
as he is drawn more and more into the active work of the Asso- 
ciation, will not see and help adjust to a workable basis a number 
of the recommendations which appear to some of us unwise and 
unnecessary. 

The muddy waters of our fellowship had just about cleared. 
We have been posed to jump in and swim together. Now the 
waters are muddy again. The work of forming new committees, 
and the details of the ‘‘new era,’’ are halted until after the May 
meetings. We can’t go swimming together yet. We must wait 
quite a while longer, and then perhaps we won’t enjoy it quite 
so much, unless Dr. Joy can be persuaded to withdraw his 
candidacy. 


AN UNWORTHY ISSUE 
Augustus P. Reccord 


R. JOY’S acceptance of the nomination is wholly in accord- 
ance with democratic principles. I think that, upon fur- 
ther reflection, he will agree with me that the attempt to inject 
the humanist issue into the campaign is unworthy of a candidate 
for the high office to which he aspires. We desire a president 
who will be a capable chief executive, not a religious mentor. 
Unitarians are still capable of doing their own thinking. The 
assumption that our officials are career men is far-fetched. Can 
we not confine ourselves to the one question which most concerns 
us: which of the two candidates may be expected to carry out the 
recommendations of the Appraisal Commission more intelligently 
and sympathetically, one who as a member of the Commission 
has been in close touch with it from the beginning, or one who 
admits that there are certain features of the Commission’s report 
to which he objects? 


A HEARTY ENDORSEMENT 
Henry H. Putnam 
HAE read with especial interest the letters published in The 
Christian Register regarding the presidency of the American 
Unitarian Association, and feel it is the duty of Unitarian laymen 
and women, as well as ministers, to declare themselves on this 


question. 
Iam in favor of the election of Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, 


4 
and endorse his qualifications for the presidency as expressed 
by Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia in The Register of 
April 8. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE : A CONTRAST 
Charles R. Joy 


N the official records of the board of directors for January 12, 
1987, there appears this paragraph: ‘‘Dr. Snyder welcomed 
Dr. Eliot and called on him to speak to the meeting. Dr. Eliot 
outlined briefly the policies for which he would stand if elected 
president of the Association and summarized by stating that the 
report of the Commissionof Appraisal would be his platform.” (Ital- 
ics are mine.) This is the understanding of the fellowship, and 
those who will support Dr. Eliot’s candidacy will do so expecting 
him to carry out the recommendations contained in the report. 
We have a right, therefore, to give very close attention to Dr. 
Eliot’s first actions as indicating how highly he himself evaluates 
these recommendations. 


Rubber Stamps Again 


“The most serious danger which faces any executive staff,” 
says the Commission (p. 80), ‘‘is that of becoming ‘staff minded,’ 
—of coming to regard themselves as the agency for determining 
policies as well as for carrying them out.” If Dr. Eliot is elected 
we shall have as the head of the staff one who has determined 
policies and now proposes to carry them out. This is perfectly 
proper so far as the Association has approved these policies, but 
the Association had not yet approved them when Dr. Eliot’s 
statement to the directors was made, and will never be asked to 
approve them in many important details. What, then, is Dr. 
Eliot’s attitude towards the relations which should exist between 
himself and the board of directors? (We know what his attitude 
has been towards the present staff and the directors.) In these 
new circumstances Dr. Eliot’s attitude has been strangely al- 
tered. Members of the board have said that he would not con- 
sider the nomination until he was sure that the directors were 
willing to give him a perfectly free hand. They must take Dr. 
Eliot and the report together. The directors acquiesced. They 
adopted a set of by-laws, which in important respects is contrary 
to their own recorded judgments, and gave Dr. Eliot the free hand 
he desired. So free was that hand that, while even the new 
board by-laws provide that departmental secretaries shall be 
appointed by the board on nomination by the president and 
approval by the departmental committees, a number of the 
directors did not know what posts Dr. Eliot had offered to cer- 
tain men until after he had made the offers. Indeed, one change 
in the appointments originally intended has been made without 
any reference whatever to the board or the executive committee. 
Yet in a recent public address, Dr. Eliot has stated that, whatever 
the board of directors may have been in the past, he is glad to 
say that now it is no longer a rubber stamp board! 


The Regional Officers 

The Commission states (p. 272) that “‘administrative vice 
presidents or their successors and other headquarters officers 
might immediately be assigned territorial responsibilities and 
residence. To this no obstacle exists outside of headquarters 
itself.”’ But Dr. Eliot now states that he has no plans for the 
immediate assignment of any officers of the Association to any 
regional post outside of Boston. Dr. Patterson is being recalled 
from the Pacific Coast, where he has been in charge of our work 
for the past two years, and no one will take his place under present 
plans. In other words, while decentralization and regional 
organization have been major recommendations of the Commis- 
sion, there would actually be more centralization at the beginning 
of Dr. Eliot’s administration than there is now. It must not be 
forgotten that the present administration maintained a secretary 
in New York and a vice president in California until 1933, when 
the depression forced drastic economies upon us, and that, in 
spite of the subsequent enhancement of financial difficulties, ad- 
justments were made elsewhere that enabled us to place another 
vice president on the Pacific Coast in 1935. The fellowship should 
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know that unless present plans are modified and present assign- 
ments changed there will be no officers of the Association in re- 
gional residence in 1937-1938. 


How Should Vacancies Be Filled? 

“Young men should be selected as administrative officers in 
regional areas and then they should be promoted to national 
positions as they have demonstrated their capacity to handle 
larger assignments.” (Report, p. 30.) ‘““The natural tendency 
to recruit officers from the New England area should be syste- 
matically balanced by the appointment, as positions become 
vacant, of men whose chief experience has been in the Central 
West or on the Pacific Coast.’’ (Report, p. 30.) How does Dr. 
Eliot conform in his actions to his own recommendations? To 
the highest national administrative post under the president he 
appoints an excellent man, who was born in Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, educated at Dartmouth and Harvard, who has served a 
Congregational church in Boston, and a Unitarian church in 
Providence, R. I., and has had no regional experience whatever. 
Lam not criticizing the appointment; I am only calling attention 
to another amazing inconsistency between theory and practice. 


The Secretary of the Board of Directors 

Both the present and the proposed by-laws of the Associa- 
tion, as well as the statutes of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, require a secretary of the Association. Upon Dr. 
Eliot’s request the board did not nominate a secretary of the 
Association, but instead an unsalaried “secretary of the Board of 
Directors.” The words in quotations appear three times in the 
board minutes for January 12, 1987. In the official announce- 
ment of the nominations issued by the board of directors and 
published in The Christian Register on January 21, 1937, the office 
of secretary of the board is described as ‘‘a new unsalaried 
honorary position.’’ Our present board by-laws, however, do 
not authorize a secretary of the board of directors, and there has 
been no public discussion of such a proposal. Moreover, the 
legal by-laws of the Association do require that there shall be a 
secretary of the Association. This seems to be a strange ignor- 
ing of the laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and of the 
Association, and finds no justification whatever in the Commis- 
sion’s report. At present there is no nomination before our 
fellowship for the post of secretary. 


Shall We ‘‘Act”’ or Not? 
The Commission’s report, on page 49, says “‘Unitarianism 


of today is saturated with the conviction that it should move out 
into society in terms of action.’”” On the same page it commends 


the Department of Social Relations for its 1934 ‘Program for. 


Social Action.” Yet the Commission recommends that the 
Association confine itself largely to educational effort, and leave 
to the unofficial and independent Fellowship for Social Justice 
all responsibility for ‘“moving out into society in terms of action.” 
Moreover, recently when the Department of Social Relations 
proposed to consider the possibility of issuing a pronouncement 
in favor of the pending Child Labor Amendment, no action was 


taken largely because Dr. Eliot expressed himself as personally 
in favor of the amendment, but as opposed to the Department 
making any pronouncement about it. 


Shall Paid Officers Vote? 


The Commission (pp. 804, 334) is strongly opposed to the 
paid officers, with the exception of the president and treasurer 
(the secretary was also excepted later), being voting members of 
the board. The Commission has also protested (p. 302) against 
what it calls the ‘‘exaggerated role of the finance committee,” and 
its domination of expenditures and board policies. Why, then, 
after the nominating committee had decided not to renominate 
the present salaried chairman of the finance committee for another 
term on the board of directors, did Dr. Eliot plead with them per- 
sonally to reverse their decision (which they have done), and 
renominate him? I believe that the chairman of the finance 
committee should be a member of the board of directors. But the 
Commission does not. Why, then, this disregard of its own 
formal recommendations, when it is convenient to do so? 


Overhead at Headquarters 


The Commission challenges (p. 289) the centralization of 
overhead in Boston. If present plans are carried out more 
overhead than ever will be centralized in Boston. The Commis- 
sion also states as its opinion that “‘total overhead incident to 
decentralization should not now be increased.’”’ But its own plans 
call for a very large increase in overhead whenever decentraliza- 
tion of a regional kind is attempted. 


Centralization at Headquarters 


Again and again the Commission has stated that it does not 
believe in ‘‘the present concentration of affairs in the hands of a 
salaried group.” (P. 303.) It has stated that the “paid staff 
should not be allowed to dominate administrative machinery.” 
Yet the concentration of power in the hands of the president of 
the Association under the new plan is unprecedented in recent 
history. There has never been anything like it in the present 
administration. Let us read the proposed new by-laws, and the 
comment upon them written by Dr. Eliot. Page 11: “The In- 
terim Commission believes that the office of president will be 
greatly strengthened by making the major executive officers 
appointive rather than elective, and thus centering administrative 
responsibility in the president.” Page16: ‘The new Staff Council 
will function as a consultative and co-ordinating body instead of 
as an administrative body, thus further increasing the authority 
and responsibility of department heads for their several departments 
and of the president for the entire administration.” Page 19f, the 
omission of the concluding clause in the old Art. X, 1, “The board 
of directors shall nominate the president, the secretary, and the 
treasurer, at a meeting when those officers shall not be present, or 
entitled to vote,” enables the president, the treasurer, and the sec- 
retary to be present at meetings when nominations are made and 
to vote upon their own nominations, if they so desire. This 
is an extraordinary step away from democracy towards the cen- 
tralization and the perpetuation of power. 


Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


Milo G. and Josephine B. Folsom 


Monday, April 26 
Read Isaiah 58 : 1;-12. 


All manner of evil words are said against those who dedicate 
their lives to the service of their fellowmen and serve society un- 
selfishly. Jeremiah was driven out of the city, cast into prison, 
thrown into dungeons, and finally killed. Jesus was crucified, 
Paul martyred, Washington ridiculed and slandered, Lincoln 
abused, insulted and assassinated. The world has always sacri- 
ficed its greatest minds, hearts and souls. All great leaders have 
to pay the price for their leadership. It has been worth while. 
After they have left the arena of life the world has recognized 


their worth and made them heroes. It is not strange that our 
best efforts are misunderstood, that we suffer when we step off 
the beaten path of life. It costs to live selflessly, to live a life of 
service for humanity, but it pays. It pays in the peace of con- 
science and the knowledge that we have lived at our best. It 
pays in the benefits that may come to society. : 


Prayer: We thank Thee for the great souls that have lived 
and served. We owe a debt to them that can never be repaid 
except by continued service to others. We pray for strength 
and courage to be true to the better self that is in us, to be willing 
to sacrifice time, comfort and ease for the devotion to a great 
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issue or a great cause, and to be willing to pay the price for our 
ideals. May we be men of sacrificial spirit. Amen. 


Tuesday, April 27 - 
Read Ezekiel 34 : 25-31. 


Just how much have we learned, as individuals, from this 
period of depression? Do we see, as the prophets of old saw, the 
direct relation between soft living, luxury loving, lax morality, 
and hard times or depression? Do we understand better the laws 
of repentance and retribution? What are we doing to bring the 
people as a whole to see these facts and to return to the God who 
will abundantly pardon? There is a direct relation between the 
practice of righteousness by a nation and the prosperity which 
endures. Neither the individual nor the state can spend his 
inheritance in riotous living without coming, sooner or later, to 
want, and, like the Prodigal Son, must come to himself before 
he can again taste prosperity. 

Prayer: Gracious God, our Father, we know that Thou art 
just and merciful, yet Thou dost not tolerate a life of profligacy 
inmenorinnations. A life of that sort can not endure. For this 
we are grateful. We are glad that Thou dost teach us to make 
our covenant of peace with Thee. We would learn to do justly, 
to love mercy and to walk humbly with Thee. Amen. 


Wednesday, April 28 
Read Malachi 3 : 1-6. 


The world has had too much teaching which has described 
God as easy-going, and which makes Christianity a coddling, 
comfortable faith. Let us stop fooling ourselves. Christianity 
is nothing soft and easy. God does not coddle us. Gold is not 
purified without the refiner’s fire. Iron does not become steel 
until it passes through the furnaces. There is no easy way into 
Heaven. Not until we have passed through the fires of tempta- 
tion and been tested by the acid tests of experience do we become 
souls Christlike in strength and character. ‘“‘Whom the Lord 
loveth He chasteneth.”’ Christianity is no way of escape trom 
hard experiences, but is a Way of Life, and ‘‘our God is a consum- 
ng fire.” 


Prayer: Our God and Father, as Thou dost make it neces- 
sary to refine the gold and to temper the steel, help us to go 
through the refining processes of life unafraid, knowing that 
from them will come good, not evil. From each experience 
which tries our souls may we find them freed of the dross of ig- 
norance and selfishness. At last may we attain unto the stature 
of the Christ. Amen. 


Thursday, April 29 
Read Job 42 :1-6. Psalm 46. 


No parent can prevent a child from stumbling, from suffer- 
ing pain or experiencing trouble. We did not lose faith in father 
and mother because we had to learn to obey them or suffered 
because of disobedience. A faith in God that is merely based 
upon what we “hear with our ears” does not stand up under 
pressure. Neither will a faith in God that conceives of Him as 
always handing out rewards for goodness, endure. It will crumble 
when the storms of life strike us. Apply the same understanding 
and knowledge that we have of our earthly parents to God. 
Then we shall have a faith based upon experience, a hold on God 
that cannot be loosened. We can say with Job, ‘““Now mine eye 
seeth Thee.” 

Prayer: Lead us through our experiences to know Thee as 
our Father, to love Thee and to truly trust Thee, “though the 
earth be removed and the mountains carried into the midst of 
the sea.’ Give us the faith that “knows” that Thou art our 
rock and our salvation. Amen. 


Friday, April 39 
Read Nehemiah 6 : 1-4. 


Nehemiah had a Herculean task, thatQof rebuilding the 
walls and gates of Jerusalem after the captivity. His work was 
accomplished in spite of the opposition and indifference within 


the city and the danger without. His enemies first said that the 
task was impossible of accomplishment, next they ridiculed him 
and his laborers. Finally they tried flattery and intrigue to 
bring him into a compromising situation. Nehemiah was not to 
be dissuaded or trapped. He sent word to his enemies, “I can 
not come down,” “I am doing a mighty work.’’ If we attach 
ourselves to some great cause, some ‘‘wall’’ that needs rebuilding, 
we shall have no time for the frivolous or to listen to petty dis- 
tractions, for we, too, will be unable to come down. “I am doing 
a mighty work.” 

Prayer: Our Father, we need to be engaged in some mighty 
work, something more worth while and soul satisfying than 
merely earning a living. Everywhere are walls to be rebuilt. 
Give us courage and enthusiasm like that of this prophet of old, 
to engage in a work, no matter how discouraging or how diffi- 
cult, so long as it is for the welfare of humanity. Then will our 
lives be glorified and we shall be zealously living lives of a sac- 
rificial spirit. Amen. 


Saturday, May 1* 


The year’s at the spring 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 
The hillside’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn: 
God’s in His heaven— 
All’s right with the world! 
Robert Browning. 


Let us arise with a song on our lips and our very life attuned 
to all the beauty that is round about us. There may be those 
conditions which cause us to stop and wonder—why has man 
blundered as he has, with so much given him? Then, as we look 
at life, we cannot help realizing that in spite of momentary set- 
backs man has gone forward in giant strides. Help us, Father, 
to do our part as well as we are able. 

Read Matthew 5 : 40-48. 

Prayer: We would see and feel the wonder in all nature. 


We would understand the righteousness which is always struggling 
to make itself felt in the life of every man. Amen. 


Sunday, May 2 


Afoot and light-hearted I take the open road, 
Healthy, free, the world before me, 
The long brown path before me leading wherever 


I choose. 
Walt Whitman. 


The winter is behind and the ways of the open road have 
taken on that lacy change which comes with the fringing of the 
trees against thesky. The grass is green, the flowers are out in the 
delicate shades of the early spring. Let us cast away the shadows 
which the past few years have pressed down upon us and take to 
the open road, with eyes open to the wonder-beauty of the whole 
universe. 

Read Matthew 6 : 25-29. 

Prayer: Dear Father Spirit, help us to see the beauty which 
is all about us, and thus grasp this fact that it is within our power 
to make ourselves as beautiful within. Amen. 


*The meditations for May are written by Dr. George Cross 
Baner of Akron, Ohio. 


* * * 


SWIFT-THINKING SECRETARY 
“J’ve brought in a little bill for your boss—” 
“Sorry, he has gone on a business trip—” 
“__g bill that I thought I’d like to settle up.” 
”*__but he just returned a few minutes ago!”’—Exchange. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


ELIOT CAN NOT SAVE US 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I read your effective and honest editorial, and followed it 
with Eliot’s sermon. 

I am not used to getting steamed up over controversial mat- 
ters; but Eliot’s nomination strikes deeper than polemics. The 
Unitarian Church is in an exceedingly critical period. A per- 
centage of parishes face dissolution. Eliot’s religion will not save 
them. The A. U. A. directors either were not aware of his dis- 
integrating position, or were blinded by his glamour. 


People are perplexed and groping. Eliot offers them no 


solution. His “uncertainties”? make life harder for them, not 
easier. The only God he accepts is a Belief in moral distinctions. 
His interpretation of the relation of scientific men of today to 
the universe displays a lack both of understanding and sym- 
pathy. He has set up an idol of his own creation. His God is 
pallid, helpless, insipid, and unreliable for the terrific stress and 
strain of modern life. Think of Eliot correcting the spiritual 
giants, including Jesus! 

Heaven help us if that is the spiritual nourishment we Uni- 
tarians must take to sustain life. 


X. 


* * 


THE QUESTION OF HUMANISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

No one can read Dr. Joy’s “I Accept the Nomination’”’ with- 
out being profoundly moved, not only by its deep sincerity but 
by the high tone and passion of his statement of faith. 

Nevertheless, while it may be true that ‘‘the question of the 
right of a humanist to a place in our free fellowship does not 
arise,’ the question of the fitness, appropriateness and wisdom 
of electing a humanist to high denominational office is definitely 
raised by Dr. Joy. At least, his appeal leaves the impression 
that, while it may be proper to have humanist ministers and 
church members, yet when it comes to high office, that is another 
matter. That is, while we may not and must not apply any 
theological test in the humbler aspects of our denominational 
life, when we reach the higher offices that is a horse of a different 
color. Thus, by implication, our fellowship is urged through a 
“friendly contest’’ to express its theological preferences. 

But if humanists fellowship with us “‘as of right’’ and not by 
“an act of grace,’’ then, unless Dr. Joy wishes to make our fel- 
lowship exclusively theistic in its character, it does seem dis- 
criminatory to raise this question at this time. Either we must 
admit humanists to full and equal partnership without raising, 
even by implication, the theological question, or else exclude them 
altogether. We cannot be and not be a free fellowship at one and 
the same time. We cannot have a ministry and laity which are 
“open”’ and at the same time place theological considerations to 
the fore in connection with any office, no matter how exalted or 
humble that office may be. 

At the time when the late William Howard Taft was a 
candidate for the Presidency of the United States, it was deeply 
resented as unfair by most Unitarians that the question of his 
Unitarianism was injected into the election by some of those who 
felt that Mr. Taft did not represent the majority faith of his 
fellow countrymen. Is there not danger of creating a similar 
historic parallel within the borders of our fellowship today? 

In any case, it does appear that we are invited to express our 
theological preferences in a denominational presidential election. 
This dwarfs all the other issues Dr. Joy has raised, regardless of 
what merit there may be in his arguments concerning them. By 
so doing, he challenges what has become our established tradition 
of procedure. No candidate for fellowship into our ministry has 
to meet any theological test. Either we must change the basis 
of our fellowship, or this principle must hold good all through, 
from the humblest layman to the highest office it is within the 
power of our fellowship to bestow. No matter how much one 


may sympathize with the faith of Dr. Joy, and no matter how 
much one may wish that this might be the faith of all within our 
fellowship, this is the tradition and law of our fellowship. If we 
wish to break with this tradition that is one thing, but if we 
wish to maintain the free tradition which refuses theological tests 
even by implication, then the issue is clear. 

Horace Westwood. 
Berkeley, Calif. 


At a meeting of the board of trustees of the First Unitarian 
Church of Berkeley, April 12, 1987, the following statement was 
incorporated in the minutes: 

‘While recognizing the right of nomination of candidates for 
office in the American Unitarian Association by petition, in ac- 
cordance with the constitution of the Association, the members 
of the Board of Trustees of the First Unitarian Church of Ber- 


. keley, California, present at its regular monthly meeting April 12, 


1937, decry the raising of the theological issue, and therefore 
heartily approve the statement made by our minister, Dr. Horace 
Westwood, for publication in The Christian Register and The 
Christian Leader.” 

* * 


DEAN SMALL ON PHILIP WRIGHT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your recent fine editorial review of the Biography of Elizur 
Wright, in which you note the death of the author, Philip Green 
Wright, moves me to say a few words about this worthy grand- 
son of a noble grandsire. 

My acquaintance with Philip Wright was condensed into 
nine months forty years ago. We were fellow teachers in Lom- 
bard University that year. I never saw him again and never 
had any correspondence with him, but the impression of him made 
upon me in that brief time is still warm and vivid. 

I think Philip Wright’s name was never entered in Who’s 
Who, but that is no measure of his worth. If he had not been an 
unusual person, I am certain he would not now be a living reality 
to me after the lapse of forty years. Face, features, form, car- 
riage, voice, as well as his intellectual qualities, are clear in my 
mind as I write. He was a gentle person, unassuming in manner, 
tenacious of principle, possessed of driving intellectual curiosity, 
singularly free and untrammeled in his thinking. This is not 
to say that he had no predilections—he was no superman—but 
his mind was one of the very few minds I have known that ap-. 
proximated ’“pure reason”’ in its operations. But he was far from 
a logical machine. One of his recreations was translation of 
Greek lyrical poetry. Somewhere among my possessions is a 
thin paper-covered volume of his translations. I have not seen 
it for years and cannot lay my hands on it now, but there lingers 
in my memory an impression that these translations were not 
linguistic exercises, but were themselves true poetry character- 
ized by lightness, grace, and nice fitness of words. 

At the time I knew him, he was teaching mathematics and 
economics. I do not know whether he had unusual mathematical 
ability or whether he pursued the study of mathematics beyond 
the elementary stages needed in college teaching and in statistical 
work (he was engaged in actuarial work for an insurance com- 
pany before he taught at Lombard). I do know, however, that 
he was pushing his studies of economic theory far beyond many 
teachers of economics even in Grade A institutions of that period. 

W.S. Small. 

University of Maryland, 

College Park, Md. 
* * 


CONGRATULATES US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I wish to congratulate you on the change in regard to the 
new statement of faith. I have felt for a long time that it was 


worthy of more prominence. 
Morley R. Hartley. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


English Religious Thought 


Contemporary English Theology. By 
Walter M. Horton. (Harper. $2.00.) 


Dr. Horton’s discussion of recent theo- 
logical developments in England is more 
than an excellent guide-book, but as a 
guide-book is a remarkably useful descrip- 
tive directory. With fairness and judicious 
emphasis and with a clear perception of the 
relation of any particular theologian to 
the larger movements of religious thought, 
Dr. Horton tells us where recent writers 
have stood in their religious philosophy. 
Whether he expounds their positions 
briefly in a single paragraph or devotes 
pages to them, he succeeds in an almost 
uncanny way in expressing the central 
core of conviction of each man in turn. 

More important is Dr. Horton’s lucid 
statement of the developments of religious 
thought in England. He shows us how the 
liberalism of the beginning of the century, 
resting on the romantic idealism and evo- 
lutionary optimism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, broke down. It was already begin- 
ning to expose its own shallowness before 
the war, but the war hastened it and com- 
pelled men to look more realistically at 
human nature. Moreover, pragmatism 
and other critiques of an over-intellectu- 
alized system of thought had stimulated, 
even within the ranks of liberalism (in 
L. P. Jacks, for example), a much more 
thoroughgoing recognition of religious 
values. 

The break-down of liberalism is impor- 
tant to Dr. Horton because he sees in- 
dications in history that what happens in 
English religious thought may be relied 
upon to happen in American religious 
thought somewhat later, and there are, he 
believes, reasons why English theology is 
fitted for leadership in the present crisis of 
Christendom. He wishes to show that 
theology can absorb ‘Catholic tradi- 
tion’ without becoming either Roman 
Catholic or Episcopalian, and he hopes 
and expects that American Protestantism 
can, in this sense, become more Catholic- 
minded. 

What Horton here means can be ex- 
plained by referring to an illuminating dis- 
tinction which he makes (pp. 58-59). While 
pre-war Modernism, as of R. J. Campbell 
and Father Tyrell, led to a reaction against 
shallow, easy-going Monism in favor of a 
more transcendental view of God, the post- 
war influences, derived from political con- 
fusion, led to a deepened sense of the 
reality of evil and the suffering of God and 
the limitations imposed by human folly 
upon the divine power. It would seem as 
though these two movements were neces- 
sarily opposed; the first exalted God and 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


removed Him from the world, the second 
‘implicated Him profoundly in its woes.” 
In a footnote Dr. Horton points out that 
classic Catholicism (not the Roman nor 
the Anglican variety, but the Catholicism 
of the ‘‘Early Catholic Church,” with its 
Incarnation theology) paradoxically united 
inextricably the two attributes of ultimacy 
and intimacy, which are so often severed 
in our conceptions of God. 

It is interesting to find Dr. Horton pay- 
ing so appreciative a tribute to Baron von 
Hiigel, the great Catholic interpreter of 
mysticism. He was, indeed, the profound 
influence which Dr. Horton finds him, as 
one can testify who, under the influence of 
R. J. Campbell and L. P. Jacks, found 
himself first nourished on immanentism 
(congenial to a young reader of Emerson) 
and then made aware of the danger of 
smooth, nicely integrated systems based 
on formulas. An hour’s interview with 
von Hiigel, in his Kensington home, in 1912, 
led this reviewer to an eager study of his 
“Mystical Element in Religion,” and this 
in turn provided, it seemed, a key to the 
understanding of the more perplexing and 
critical antagonisms in theological mat- 
ters. 

Horton takes for granted that pre-war 
liberalism (‘“‘with its excessive trust in 
human science and human co-operative 
endeavor’) is not able to weather the gale 
in our present stormy and catastrophic 
social life. He believes we are bound to 
move in the direction of conservatism, 
towards a new appreciation of revelation 
and divine grace as the ultimate ground 
of hope. But, he insists, ‘everything de- 
pends upon whether, in turning away from 
Modernism, we react against reason al- 
together, as Continental Europe is in 
danger of doing, or whether we include the 
whole truth of Modernism and the truth 
of the whole modern era in a more compre- 
hensive body of truth.” The latter course 
is that which he sees pursued by recent and 
contemporary English theology at its 
best, and it is the one he hopes American 
theology can follow. He cannot hear an 
articulate presentation of this larger truth 
in the cries of desperation which come 
from Continental European theologians, 
whose thought is confused by panic and 
despair and the clutching at anything 
offering itself with an authority. 

Like everything Dr. Horton writes, the 
book is marked by an easy and readable 
treatment of the theme without any sac- 
rifice of precision and accuracy in appraisal. 


To tell summer temperatures correctly 
a popular science note informs us all you 
have to do is count the number of times a 
tree cricket chirps in a second and add for- 
ty. Another way is to look at the ther- 
mometer.—George Ryan in Boston Herald. 


4 
FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The programs of the gatherings at Som- 
erville and Springfield are being whipped 
into shape and the prospect for a happy 
time is good. It is very important that 
reservations be in forty-eight hours in 
advance. See particulars in the notice 
elsewhere. 

There is good possibility of a Ferry 
Beach get-together at Bangor, Me. This 
place is within range of Ferry Beachers 
living in Old Town, Orono, Pittsfield, 
Dexter, Dover-Foxcroft and Guilford. 
Notices will be mailed to people in that 
area when definite plans are known. 
There may be news next week about a get- 
together in another Maine locality. 

William and Lois (Folsom) Lewis ex- 
pect to spend the summer in England, 
taking in the L. I. B. conference at Oxford 
and making a general tour. 

The board of directors will meet at four 
p. m. April 28 prior to the reunion in the 
Somerville First Church. The 1987 sched- 
ule of rates and other important matters 
are to be decided. 

The Misses Edith and Alice Claflin spent 
the week-end of April 18 at their cottage 
in Camp Hllis. 

Mr. Sodergren has been at Ferry Beach 
making arrangements for some work 
around the property. He wants some 
moderate-sized pieces of blackboard ma- 
terial to use for score boards at the new 
outdoor shuffleboard. 

Requests for accommodations at the 
various institutes have already begun. 

The ladies of the Hartford, Conn., 
church have made a set of coverings for 
an Underwood room. 

* * 


THE MID-WEST INSTITUTE 


The Mid-West Institute for the summer 
of 1937 will be held at Turkey Run State 
Park, Marshall, Indiana. 

The Institute will span two weeks, from 
July 11 to 25. The first week, July 11- 
18, will be in charge of the Universalists 
with the Unitarians co-operating, while 
the second week, July 18-25, will be in 
charge of the Unitarians with the Univer- 
salists co-operating. 

The first week is being designed for 
youth, and the second week for leaders of 
youth, in both denominations. However 
there will be no age restrictions of any 
kind. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Stanley Manning is minister of 
the Universalist church in Hartford, Conn. 

Perley M. Silloway is an educator and 
scientist, living in Lewistown, Mont. 

Dr. Sidney Robins is professor of 
philosophy in St. Lawrence University. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp is minister of the 
Universalist church in Fitchburg, Mass. 

Margaret B. Crook is an associate pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature at Smith 
College. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


THERE WAS A LADY 


If we recall the characteristics that in our 
clearest thought we ascribe to a real lady, 
sincerity, gentleness, purity, patience, un- 
failing good taste, aggressive kindness, we 
shall find that in an unusual degree they 
were combined in Gertrude Earle. I never 
knew her to say an unladylike word or to 
do an unladylike act. 

Being a lady, she would object strenu- 
ously to any extragant words of praise. 
“Nonsense!” she would exclaim, with her 
whimsical smile, but with a decision that 
would indicate that her humility was 
genuine. Even when Tufts College be- 
stowed on her the doctorate she, alone of 
all people, was surprised. 

Speaking simply and candidly, however, 
I do not know of any particular, except 
that of physical strength, in which her 
intimates would have had her different. 

I first knew about her some two or three 
years before the General Sunday School 
Association was organized. At that time 
the General Convention had a Sunday 
School Commission and at its behest I 
was conducting a correspondence course 
in teacher training. Miss Earle took the 
course. The work was designed for neo- 
phytes in teaching and must have seemed 
to her ludicrously elemental, but she per- 
sisted with it and, of course, attained a 
rank of a hundred percent in every division. 

When the Association, in 1918, estab- 
lished its office in Boston, she was one of 
the earliest callers and one of the most 
enthusiastic and helpful advisers. With 
increase in resources and activities addi- 
tions to the staff became inevitable, and 
Miss Earle, then pastor at Methuen, ac- 
cepted in 1920 a part-time position with 
the General Association. That was indeed 
a happy day for our denomination, for she 
brought to our work a clarity of judgment, 
a depth of scholarship and a courage of ad- 
ministration that helped greatly to make 
our efforts in religious education respect- 
able and respected. 

In 1925 she became a full-time worker, 
in theory spending half of her days in the 
office and the other half in the field. 
While vitally interested in every branch of 
our service, she was particularly active 
in promoting our American and Interna- 
tional Friendship Offerings, in organizing 
new schools and reviving dormant ones, in 
arranging and conducting institutes, and 
in planning teacher training courses and 
securing their use. In the office she was 
always available for consultation with 
puzzled visitors, sending everyone away 
with smiling face and new inspiration. 

Often she represented our Association at 
interdenominational gatherings, and no 
one ever had to fear that she would fail to 
reflect credit on the Universalist Church. 

How industrious she was and how con- 


A. Gertrude Earle 


scientious in every detail! Never was 
she so overburdened that she was willing 
to be contented with poor or slighted work. 

She had genius in the classroom and on 
the platform. I rank her with the first 
four teachers I have known and with the 
first dozen preachers. She knew how to 
establish the point of contact with young 
and old; knew how to make great thoughts 
understandable and magnetic; knew how 
to present her points so that they could 
not be forgotten. Her wit, not of the 
uproarious variety, was ever pervasive 
and kept her listeners good-humored and 
receptive. She used not too much salt 
and pepper, but just enough. 

Gertrude Earle thought God’s thoughts 
after Him and did God’s work for and with 
Him. No one ever knew her without being 
richer and happier for her influence. 

And now? In grateful memory and fer- 
vent hope, we quote the great words of 
somebody’s poem: 


“Thus ever toward life’s height of noble- 
ness, 
Trying some new progression to contrive, 
Till, just as any other friend’s, she clasped 
Death’s hand, 
And, having died, cried, none the less, 
How beautiful it is to be alive!” 


George H. Huntley. 


* * 


LEADER AND CO-WORKER 


Dr. A. Gertrude Earle was executive 
director of the G. S. S. A. from October, 
1929, through the Buffalo Convention in 
1931. Serving as president of the Asso- 
ciation during this period, [had opportunity 
to learn of many qualities in Dr. Earle’s 
character which all came to admire. It 
seems appropriate to record a few of them. 

It would not be entirely accurate to say 
that Dr. Earle was promoted to the posi- 
tion of executive director of the G. S. S. A. 
The practice among the staff members 
was such that there was no thought of 
position, authority and rank. Tasks were 
performed as needs arose and by the one 
best qualified to do them most efficiently. 
Then, too, the title to designate the task 


Dr. Earle was to perform was long in dis- 
pute, and it would have been the choice of 
the one who was to perform the task to 
have it omitted altogether, if such a pro- 
cedure had not seemed to lead to limita- 
tion in speaking about the work of the 
Association. She quietly shouldered the 
new responsibilities, which required ex- 
tensive adjustments in the management of 
the organization, was immediately recog- 
nized as a competent leader, but always re- 
ferred to, as was her preference, as a co- 
worker. 

There were times when it appeared that 
the new executive director should have 
wider recognition than she was willing to 
seek. The officials and staff members were 
constantly urging her to use her position 
for pushing herself forward for the good of 
the organization. But she knew what was 
better for herself and the organization 
than her associates. She listened to our 
suggestions attentively, accepted the small 
portion which was worthy, and used her 
own good judgment concerning the rest. 
Once she broke out in open rebellion. The 
full salary of the retiring executive presi- 
dent was being urged for our new leader. 
In emphatic language she made plain the 
difficulties of a woman trying to walk in a 
man’s shoes without adding the burden of 
criticism which would come if she was to 
receive a man’s compensation. The argu- 
ment of ‘“‘equal pay for equal work’’ was 
dismissed as not applying to the particular 
case, and she made out her own requisition 
for the finance committee’s approval for a 
sum which she described as best for all con- 
cerned. How much the “best for all cone 
cerned” included of personal interest in 
the Association, whose income was shrink- 
ing, or of private standard to put service 
before reward, we do not know or need to 
know. It was Dr. Earle’s way. 

In all of her work, Dr. Earle gained ef- 
fectiveness by presenting the new as a de- 
velopment of the old. In her educational 
service she advocated new methods, but 
was aware of the slowness of transition and 
of the necessity for preparation in bringing 
about changes. She introduced numerous 
progressive principles in her field-work ser- 
vice without having churches close their 
doors to her in fear of having the gains 
already made lost with the introduction of 
the newer techniques. She carried local 
leaders as far as they could go in advancing 
their work, without condemning them for 
backwardness. She understood well that 
the important thing was to get needed work 
done in the most effective manner, and 
evaluated accurately the advantages of 
being up-to-date. When she discovered 
that for her the use of dictation was an in- 
efficient method for writing and editorial 
work, she wheeled her typewriter stand up 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


“THE WORLD FAMILY” 


A largely attended meeting of the W. U. 
M. S. of Massachusetts was held in the 
Universalist church in Salem, on Thurs- 
day, April 8, forenoon and afternoon. 
The meeting was called to order by the 
president, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. After a few 
words of greeting she introduced Mrs. 
S. H. Wilkins of the Salem church, who 
had charge of the praise service. The 
president then introduced Mrs. Wallace 
L. Henshaw of the local church, who wel- 
comed the visiting guests in a few well 
chosen words. Mrs. George H. Ball of 
Lynn responded very graciously. Among 
other things she said that those women 
who were most interested in Missions were 
also most interested in denominational 
affairs. 

After the singing of a hymn the presi- 
dent introduced Miss Alfreda Mosher, who 
spoke on the subject, “Adventuring with 
Fifty-three Nationalities.” She illustrated 
her subject by reference to people of dif- 
ferent nationalities who had come to this 
country and who wanted to become Amer- 
ican citizens. She mentioned especially 
an Italian, an Armenian, a Japanese, and a 
German. Her work is largely that of in- 
terpreting one people to another. Her 
address was most interesting and in- 
structive. 

Following Miss Mosher there was an or- 
gan solo with chimes. It was very lovely. 
Mrs. Dennis was at the organ. 

The second speaker was Dr. Arthur I. 
Andrews, dean of the Institute of World 
Affairs. His theme was, ‘‘Bases for Better 
Understanding of the World.’ He spoke 
of what the Institute had already accom- 
plished and of some of the things which it 
is endeavoring to accomplish. He said, 
“We do try to make the Institute scholarly 
but not ‘high hat.’ It endeavors always 
to get those who can speak with authority.” 
He emphasized the value of conferences, 
and spoke of the work being done between 
conferences. He expressed the hope that 
at least one article each month might ap- 
pear in The Christian Leader. The Insti- 
tute he said tries to remove misunder- 
standings between peoples. He announced 
the principle that ‘‘over-population is no 
excuse for seizing other peoples’ territory.” 
Dr. Andrews said that he was optimistic 
regarding the coming of another big war 
in Europe. He said that no nation really 
wants war. 

The afternoon meeting began at 1.45 
o’clock, and after an organ recital by Mrs. 
Dennis the president introduced Dr. Floyd 
H. Black, president of American College 
of Sofia, Bulgaria. 

Dr. Black said that his particular sub- 
ject was “Bulgaria in the World Family.” 
He spoke at considerable length, and most 
interestingly, regarding the Bulgarian 


people. He tried to correct a common im- 
pression that the Bulgarian people are a 
warlike people. He said that they are 
just like ourselves. They are an agricul- 
tural people, about six millions in number. 
They live in villages rather than on farms. 
They have been greatly influenced by 
Turkey. They have large numbers of 
sheep which furnish milk, cheese, butter, 
meat, wool, skins. They also raise much 
grain, cattle, chickens, fruits, eggs, etc. 
Only about 125,000 are engaged in indus- 
try. In religion the State Church is au- 
tonomous. It has bishops but no pope. 
It is more liberal than the Catholic Church. 
The clergy are of two classes: The high 
clergy are not allowed to marry, the lower 
class clergy are required to marry. Women 
are admitted to all professions. They are 
especially trained in domestic arts. 

Dr. Lee S. McCollester, dean-emeritus of 
Crane Theological School at Tufts College, 
was the last speaker on the program. His 
subject was, ‘America’s Place in the World 
Family.’’ He spoke of observations made 
during his own extensive travels, and how 
he had found that in all people there was 
the life of God. ‘God has made of one 


blood all the peoples of the earth.’’ Every- 


where are creative minds, and they are so 
because God’s life isin them. The present 
day need is for leaders, for those who can 


New Lawns at 


At least one thing will come to pass at 
Murray Grove in the next season or so 
that was planned for through recent years 
by those who love the place. 

The great vista of lawn that now exists 
between the Murray Grove House and the 
Atlantic City-New York Highway will be 
increased in that period by some six acres. 

Murray Grovers know the addition as 
the “East Farm.’ The name has no 
reference to direction; actually the East 
Farm is north of the Murray Grove 
property. About fifteen years ago the 
farm was owned and occupied by a Uni- 
versalist family named East, from which 
came the sisters, Rebecca and Ida Ritter 
East, who have been interested for years 
in Murray Grove. About that time, when 
it became known that the Easts were plan- 
ning to move away, the Association, 
through the active interest of the devoted 
Misses Annie and Hattie Miller, acquired 
title to’the six-acre property. 

The “East Farm” consisted only of the 
farmhouse, a small orchard and field. 
It has been a question, since acquisition, 
to what use to put the small house, and for 
awhile an attempt was made to make a 
men’s recreation house out of it. There 
were many obstacles in the way of properly 
equipping the house for this purpose, and 
men seldom used it for smoking quarters. 


get the vision of humanity as one people. 
In illustration of his point that all people 
are fundamentally one he cited experiences 
which he had had with people in Holland, 
France and England. It was all very in- 
spiring and helpful. 

The president thanked the speakers, 
including Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, the 
minister of the church, and also the people 
of the Salem church for their hospitality. 

C. Guy Robbins. 


* * 


CLARA BARTON GUILDS SHARE 


Here is a list which has been promised 
to the Clara Barton Guilds. It indicates 
Guilds which have already said, ‘We will 
support a little girl at the Clara Barton 
Camp for Diabetics” to this extent, at 
least. 

Massachusetts: Chelsea, $12.00. Palmer, 
$12.00. 

Rhode Island: Woonsocket, $12.00. 
Providence First, $9.00 anyway and prob- 
ably more. 

Maine: Bangor, no definite amount but 
will help in caring for a diabetic girl from 
Maine. 

Vermont: Derby Line, $12.00 (and this 
is a Junior Guild). 

We might add that we are sure the Paw- 
tucket, R. I., Guild has filled some of the 
Christmas Stockings, but we have not had 
definite word of the amount received as 
yet. 

What names shall we add next week? 


Murray Grove 


For the past several years it has stood prac- 
tically idle, a fire hazard and rapidly fall- 
ing into disrepair. 

At a recent meeting of the Association, 
it was voted that the house be removed 
from the premises and the wood obtained 
be used for other repair work and firewood, 
that the site be leveled and the whole 
converted as rapidly as possible into addi- 
tional lawn for the Association’s property. 

This presented some practical prob- 
lems, as the orchard and field had begun to 
grow into locust shrubs and other small 
trees. Last summer the sum of $50 was 
voted spent on clearing the land. Under 
the capable direction of Frank Burton 
Smith, former president of the Association 
and landscape gardener by profession, it 
was determined that the field should be 
plowed as soon as clear, and that during 
the coming summer a strong “nitrogen 
crop,” such as field corn, be planted, to be 
turned under later, plowed again, rolled, 
and sown with field grass such as that in the 
adjacent lawn. 

The East house will probably be re- 
moved by the opening of the summer sea~ 
son, which will be, this year, July 31. It 
will change the appearance of Murray 
Grove greatly, as it has been there for 
years, and is a familiar land-mark. 

W. Gabell, Jr. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


HE Barre church held its annual com- 
munion, March 25. Rev. L. G. 
Williams spoke at the Woman’s Club in 
Montpelier March 24, on ‘“‘Graven Images: 
the Making of Puppets.’’ He spoke to the 
Men’s Forum, March 21, on ‘‘What Is 
Universalism?’ Joseph A. Sanguinetti 
and Prof. Cranston Jordan debated the 
subject, ‘‘Can Depressions Be Prevented?”’ 
March 14. Mrs. L. G. Williams lectured, 
March 30, before the Reading Club of the 
Afternoon Alliance, Montpelier, on ‘“Trav- 
els in Tunisia.” She wore native costume 
and showed several articles purchased in 
that country. ‘ 

At Bellows Falls, Rev. Harlin M. 
Campbell preached recently on “Dwight 
L. Moody.’ Superintendent of Schools 
Burbank spoke to the Young People’s 
Fellowship March 21, and Mrs. Walter 
Wiley, Walpole, N. H., spoke March 28, on 
her service as missionary in Turkey. The 
church school kept open house March 1, 
with a display of handiwork, program by 
the children and an address by Mrs. Willis 
Smith of Keene, N. H. Miss Katherine 
Kelley, State Y. W. C. A. and Vermont 
Council leader, spoke at Plainfield March 
12 and at Montpelier Feb. 26. 

Rev. D. B. F. Hoyt preached at Brattle- 
boro, Easter Sunday morning, on ‘““The 
Soul’s Awakening.’”’ At noon the pupils 
of the church school presented a pageant, 
“The First Easter.’ Two members were 
received into the Universalist society and 
two into the Unitarian. Mr. Hoyt was 
chairman of the nominating committee for 
the Brattleboro Co-operative Music As- 
sociation, a position which exempted him 
from the presidency. He has had to de- 
cline several outside speaking engagements 
because of activities in his parish. During 
Easter week he preached at the union 
service in the First Baptist Church. The 
Freme Circle Alliance had charge of the 
program for the Ladies’ Circle in the after- 
noon of April 1 and the men of the parish 
served the annual sugar supper that eve- 
ning. The Ladies’ Circle held a ‘musical 
afternoon,”’ March 4. 

Thirty-five new members were received 
into membership at Burlington, Easter 
Sunday, by Rev. S. E. Myers. The 
church united with five others in a Good 
Friday service. The annual church canvass 
was made March 5 to 28, the Laymen’s 
League in charge, led by Laurence W. 
Dean and Charles M. Goudey. 

Raymond Anderson, the public school 
superintendent, and his wife, are very 
helpful in the Sunday school at Concord. 
A Girl Scout troop has been formed under 
the leadership of Mrs. Anderson and Mrs. 
Elwin Twombly. Rev. George H. Lewis 
has also organized a young people’s society, 
with thirty members. The president is 
Robert Davis, vice president is Martha 


Reed, the secretary Delbert Morehouse, 
and the treasurer, Mildred Reed. In both 
organizations several denominations are 
represented. The Easter congregation 
was the largest in years and there were 
three baptisms. The old Methodist edifice 
is being remodeled for a Masonic temple 
and the church members worship with the 
Universalists. 

At the vesper service on Palm Sunday, 
March 21, at Derby Line, the choir of 
eighteen voices was assisted by an eight- 
piece orchestra from Beebe. People from 
all denominations attended the candle- 
light service, Maundy Thursday. Rev. 
E. L. Conklin spoke March 28 on ‘“‘The 
Recurring Easter.’’ It was his eighteenth 
Easter here. Mr. Conklin has been re- 
elected to the school board. 

Frederick William Coburn, a prominent 
farmer, former representative to the Legis- 
lature from Plainfield, and a member of 
the Universalist church, died at East 
Montpelier, Feb. 14, 19837. He was born 
Aug. 24, 1862, at Elgin, Ill. Mr. and Mrs. 
Coburn celebrated their golden wedding 
March 14, 19386. The day before the an- 
niversary, his brother, Judge L. D. Coburn, 
died. The latter was father of Carroll L. 
Coburn, of this town, graduate of Tufts 
and trustee of our Convention. 

Hon. Wade Keyes, of Felchville, grad- 
uate of Tufts, 1889, who died at Reading 
Nov. 28; 1936, was one of the prominent 
men of the state and was known through- 
out New England. For a time he lived in 
the home of Dr. T. J. Sawyer, also a native 
of Reading. He had served in the House 
of Representatives and the State Senate, 
was on the commission to revise the 
statutes and was a leader on many com- 
mittees. He was one of the officers of the 
State Historical Society. He had prac- 
ticed law in New York and in Boston. 

Rev. W. C. Harvey preached at Gays- 
ville March 7 and 21. 

The Ladies’ Circle of Guilford Center 
met with Mrs. Arthur Allen March 10, 
and with Mrs. Truman Mead, March 24. 
Charles H. Evans was elected town clerk 
and treasurer March 3, Ralph F. Bullock 
selectman, John A. Bullock lister, E. W. 
Jaqueth grand juror. Ralph F. Bullock 
is the state representative. Mrs. Josephine 
Jaqueth celebrated her ninety-first birth- 
day anniversary March 14. Mrs. Ella 
Arabella (Dunklee) Eames, widow of 
P. J. S. Eames, died at Vernon, Feb. 8, 
1937. She was born May 80, 1847, daugh- 
ter of Jesse Scott and Betsey (Mixer) 
Dunklee of West Brattleboro. She was a 
member of the Guilford Center church and 
for many years was active in the church 
and Sunday school. Rev. D. B. F. Hoyt 
officiated at the funeral, Feb. 12, at Brat- 
tleboro. 

One hundred attended the Easter service 


at Hartland, with Rev. William M. Forkell 
preaching. The play, ‘‘Anybody’s Fam- 
ily,’ was given by the Young People’s: 
Society at Damon Hall March 12. 

Abe Worthiem of Richmond, a well 
known cattle dealer, who died Feb. 2, 
1937, at Brookfield, aged fifty-seven, was. 
a native of Germany. He was a member 
of the Universalist church at Hinesburg, 
which was active a generation ago. He 
was a member of Samaritan Lodge, No. 59, 
I. O. O. F., of North Star Lodge, No. 12, 
F. & A. M., and Mount Sinai Temple, 
of Friendship Chapter, No. 62, O. E. S., of 
Queen Esther Rebekah Lodge, No. 52, 
and the Modern Woodmen of America. 

Thirteen joined the church at Jackson— 
ville, Easter Sunday. The junior girls 
gave the pageant, “The Challenge of the 
Cross,’’ under direction of Mrs. Vera 
Harrington. Principal Guy Harrington 
met with a painful accident March 22, when. 
a school windlass got out of control and 
the handle struck his face. 

There was the largest attendance at 
Montpelier Easter Sunday of any time 
during Rev. D. T. Yoder’s ministry. 
Mt. Zion Commandery of Knights Tem- 
plars attended in a body. Ten joined the 
church. 

The church at Morrisville joined in 
union Good Friday service at the Metho- 
dist church and Rev. William J. Metz 
spoke on “The Trustfulness of Jesus.” 
Commandery 18, Knights Templars, at- 
tended the Easter service in a body, and 
Mr. Metz preached on ‘The Law of Im- 
mortality.’’ After service the flowers were 
taken to the sick and shut-ins. The church 
school had a special program arranged by 
Mrs. Minerva Metz. ‘The Legend of 
the Holy Grail’? was presented by the 
young people March 21. Thomas C. 
Cheney was moderator at the annual town 
meeting, and Hon. F. G. Fleetwood was. 
chosen town agent and grand juror. The 
Louise M. Slocum Class has sent clothing 
to the Red Cross. 

The church at Northfield was filled 
Easter morning, and Rev. G. H. Howes 
received three into membership. In the 
evening, the Easter communion service 
was attended by seventy-five. Good Fri- 
day afternoon, the United Church joined 
with the Methodist church in an afternoon 
service. Mr. Howes, who started this 
service some years ago, was the speaker. 
The stores and schools closed for the after- 
noon. The Girl Scouts attended service 
March 7. Mr. Howes spoke to the Con- 
versational Club March 15 and Mrs. 
Charles P. McKnight March 21. 

Rev. Robert Lewis Weis received four 
into membership at Easter, at North 
Hartley, Que. Four of the ‘Enlistment 
Month” Sundays were observed with good- 
sized congregations. Mrs. T. V. Reed 
recently arranged a program for the benefit 
of the flood sufferers, raising $50, which 
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was sent through the Red Cross at Sher- 
brooke, Que. 

The Convention Superintendent was 
the preacher April 4 at the First Congre- 
gational Church of Pittsford on ‘‘Congre- 
gationalism.’’ He is a descendant of the 
founder of Congregationalism, Rev. John 
Robinson. Mr. Pennoyer also spoke to the 
church school. 

Fifteen were received into church mem- 
bership at Richmond, including one Uni- 
versalist. The Y. P. S. C. E. presented a 
one-act play, “For He Had Great Posses- 
sions,’ Miss Katherine Wortheim direct- 
ing. Rev. W. R. Blackmer took part in 
the meeting of the Winooski Association of 
Congregational Ministers, at Burlington, 
April 5. 

The Convention Superintendent was 
the speaker March 21, at Rochester, on 
“S. P. Johnson; a New Testament Charac- 
ter Study.’”’ He also spoke to the church 
school. Six new members were received 
here at Easter, by Rev. John O. Long, and 
ten at Hancock. Mr. Long spoke at the 
Cooper Memorial Church, Randolph, 
March 26. Rev. Merle G. Stone, Lunen- 
burg, assisted in services at Hancock re- 
cently. 

Rev. John Q. Parkhurst of Rutland 
preached March 28 on ‘Mastering the 
Inevitable” and observed the communion. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Miss Ida Metz has received a perma- 
nent appointment as visitor for the Ver- 
mont Children’s Aid Society in Franklin, 
Lamoille, and Addison Counties. Her 
headquarters will be at the Burlington 
office. Miss Metz called at Universalist 
Headquarters April 15. 

Friends of Dr. James Milford Payson, 
pastor emeritus of the First Universalist 
Church of Canton, New York, celebrated 
Dr. Payson’s eighty-ninth birthday on 
April 18, by giving a dinner at the Payson 
home for him and Mrs. Payson. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz preached in the Mal- 
den, Mass., church on Sunday, April 18, 
while Dr. Seth R. Brooks, the pastor, 
preached in his home church, the Church 
of the Redeemer, in Newark, N. J. 


Rey. Tracy M. Pullman, of Salem, 
Mass., who has been suffering from a 
quinsy sore throat, was taken to the hos- 
pital on April 14. 


Rey. Andrew J. Torsleff, minister of the 
Medford Hillside church, was injured in 
an automobile accident on Thursday, 
April 15, and Mason McGinnis, a stu- 
dent in Tufts College, preached for him 
the following Sunday. 


Miss Harriet G. Yates, field worker for 
the G. S. S. A., led a panel discussion on. 
“Worship” at the monthly workers’ con- 
ference of the Portsmouth (N. H.) Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, held in the 
Universalist church there on Friday eve- 


Good Friday he spoke on ‘‘The Seven Last 
Words of the Master.” He broadcast 
March 28 and 24, 

The Easter congregation at Springfield 
was 125. The Easter Thursday commun- 
ion was unusually inspiring, all being 
seated at tables arranged in the shape of a 
cross, and Rey. Fred Hamilton Miller re- 
ceived three into church membership. 
Mrs. Maud Gutterson Whitcomb gave an 
illustrated talk Feb. 8 on “A Trip to Cali- 
fornia.” Feb. 25, 1937, her husband, Frank 
J. Whitcomb, trustee of the church and 
highly respected citizen, died. He was 
born at Springfield Nov. 20, 1883, son of 
William and Nellie (Bundy) Whitcomb. 
E. R. Hunting was recently appointed 
deputy sheriff. Mr. Hunting and Linwood 
Gillette were active in the dramatic night 
program of the Springfield Community 
Players, Feb. 18, when $150 was raised for 
the Springfield Hospital. 

Gaius H. Blackmer has been elected 
school director at Stockbridge. The Con- 
vention Superintendent preached at Easter 
on “Bringing Immortality to Light.” 

Rev. J. L. Dowson has returned to 
Woodstock after spending the winter in 
the Bay State. Colonel Loren R. Pierce 
has returned from several weeks’ treat- 
ment at the hospital in Hanover, N. H. 

Charles H. Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


ning, April 16. Rev. Edgar R. Walker of 
Waltham conducted the worship service. 


Miss Susan M. Andrews, of the General 
Sunday School Association, spent the 
week end including the holiday in Ray- 
mond, Maine, as the guest of Rev. and 
Mrs. J. W. Vallentyne. 


Indiana 


Indianapolis.—Rev. Sidney R. Esten, 
pastor. The Easter service was well at- 
tended, showing an increase over last year. 
The sermon subject was, ‘‘Christ and the 
Lesson of Immortality.’”’? The old evolu- 
tion battle has flared up in this city and a 
self-appointed opponent has started an ac- 
tive fight against what he terms the teach- 
ing of evolution in the schools. The ser- 
mon subject, therefore, on the Sunday 
following Easter was, ‘“The Bible and Evo- 
lution.” Dr. Etz was a guest of the 
church board on Friday evening, April 2, 
at a special meeting. Problems of the 
church were discussed. Within the past 
few years a fine residence district around 
the church has become dotted with apart- 
ments. A recent survey revealed a new 
field for service. Within two blocks each 
way from the church live 375 families. 
All of these people, to say the least, are 
Christian, and out of so many it must be 
possible to find fifty who will get out on 
Sunday morning. And so begins a cam- 
paign, “Come and Worship with us.” ‘The 
Little Church on the Corner—Big Enough 
for All.” 


Iowa 


Waterloo.—Rey. Edna P. Bruner, pas- 
tor. On March 14 members of the Water- 
loo Business and Professional Women’s 
Club again attended the regular morning 
service. Old friends and new helped to 
make the attendance on Haster the largest 
in many years. Two young people were 
baptized and five new members were re- 
ceived. A new member was received on 
April 11. 

Maine 


Portland, Congress Square.—Rey. Ben- 
jamin B. Hersey, pastor. A congregation 
of 700 attended the morning service on 
Easter. There was special instrumental 
music, and an augmented choir with so- 
prano and baritone soloists. A drama, “For 
He Had Great Possessions,” by Dorothy 
Clarke Wilson, was presented by the church 


. school in the evening, the school choir as- 


sisting with music. The drama was 
coached by Miss Marion Ulmer and pre- 
sented under her direction to a large au- 
dience. A candlelight communion service 
on Holy Thursday evening brought out 
another large congregation, and nine new 
members united with the church. The 
Margaret Slattery lectures, sponsored by 
the Federation of Women’s Church So- 
cieties and held in Congress Square audi- 
torium, continued through Lent until 
Easter week, and were well attended. Mrs. 
Neal W. Allen and Miss Ulmer were mem- 
bers of the committee which arranged for 
the series. Mrs. Allen was also chairman 
of hostesses for the meetings. Tarlier in 
the month the Samaritan Association, a 
benevolent organization instituted in the 
church and still connected with it, cele- 
brated its 109th anniversary with a dinner 
at the Columbia Hotel. Mrs. Fred F. 
Farrington of Congress Square, who has 
been the society’s president for nineteen 
years, presided, and Mr. and Mrs. Hersey 
were guests. At the business session, Mrs. 
Farrington was re-elected president. The 
Samaritan Association is unique in its 
history and program of service, and has 
behind it more than a century of good 
works. Successful luncheon bridges have 
been held by the Annex and the Sesame 
Club, and a guest night of the Sesame 
Club brought out a large attendance of 
women of the other organizations. 
Rockland.—Rev. John S. Lowe, D. D., 
pastor. The series of Lenten meetings 
culminated in the celebration of Maundy 
Thursday. This candlelight service, which 
is beautiful and impressive, is easily the 
outstanding service of the entire year. 
Lights glowed from massive candelabra 
grouped around the altar, from crosses of 
flame, from seven-branched candlesticks 
and from the communion tables where a 
line of silver holders containing tapers, was 
placed. One of the tables held the old 
pewter communion set of the church, while 
on the other was placed the service now in 
use. The processional was composed of 
the four deacons in their robes, the candi- 
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dates for membership, the vested choir and 
the pastor in his doctor’s hood and gown. 
Eight members were received. The entire 
membership of the church rose and, joining 
with the new members, repeated after the 
pastor a pledge of dedication. About 150 
persons attended this service and partook 
of the communion. At the service on 
Easter Sunday the Knights Templars at- 
tended and almost every seat in the body 
of the church was taken, while the mem- 
bers of the band were seated in the gallery. 
The quartet choir was assisted by Miss 
Bertha Luce, violinist. Dr. Lowe’s sermon 
was fitted to the spirit and purpose of the 
day. Memorial gifts of flowers were 
massed around the altar and at the con- 
clusion of the service were sent to the sick 
and shut-in. Members and friends were 
present from Waterville, Augusta, Waldo- 
boro, Round Pound, Warren, Camden, 
Hope, Rockport, Thomaston. 


Massachusetts 

East Boston.—Rev. Hendrik Vossema, 
pastor. Six of the weekly Sunday eve- 
ning union services of the local Protestant 
churches were held in this church. At one 
of these, on Holy Thursday, three adults 
united with this church. A union com- 
munion service followed. The pastor was 
the speaker at two union services held in 
other churches. Some of the social ac- 
tivities have been the men’s supper, sales 
by the Ladies’ Aid and church school, whist 
parties, a Hood’s night, when entertain- 
ment and ice cream were furnished free of 
charge by H. P. Hood and Sons, a shower 
for two choir members, preceding their 
marriage, and a party for the church school, 
with a radio broadcast. At Easter, about 
seventy were present, including the church 
school. New lights have been installed 
in the church school room, and the electrical 
Christmas star has been put in commis- 
sion by J. Alden Watson, skipper of the 
Sea Scouts’ boat, the Donald McKay. At 
the annual regatta, held off Castle Island, 
Mr. Watson was in charge of the exercises 
at the monument, where he placed the 
wreath, in memory of Donald McKay, 
famous builder of clipper ships, for whom 
his boat was named. Through the gen- 
erosity of the Sea Scouts and their skipper, 
the church kitchen is being thoroughly 
renovated. The Mission Circle had, as 
guests of honor, its district director, Mrs. 
Harry R. Copeland, and the state record- 
ing secretary, Miss Ruth Drowne, at the 
March meeting, at which the president, 
Mrs. Hendrik Vossema, was present, after 
many months of illness. Through the will 
of Mrs. George Goddard (Alice Holmes), 
a former member, the church received a 
legacy of $2,000, which has been placed in 
the hands of the Convention, for invest- 
ment. 

New York 

New York, Divine Paternity —Rev. 
Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., pastor. Rev. 
S. E. Gerard Priestley, associate pastor. 
On Friday evening, April 9, the young 


people held a very successful dance in the 
parish hall. Miss Rosemary Webster and 
Cliff Parkhurst, Jr., were hostess and host 
to the many college guests. Under the 
leadership of Ralph W. Carey it has been 
proposed to form a Dramatic Club in prep- 
aration for next winter’s program. The 
young people are arranging an Interna- 
tional Dinner for May 1, at 6.30 p. m.* It 
is hoped that many representatives from 
numerous countries will be present. Dr. 


Y. E. Hsiao of China will speak on “The- 


Challenge of Youth in the East.”’ Rev.S. E. 
G. Priestley of England, the new associate 
minister, will speak also, on “The Challenge 
of the West.” 
Ohio 

Mt. Carmel.—Rev. Harriet E. Druley, 
pastor. The regular monthly service in 
March, which happened to fall on Easter 
Sunday, was held in the afternoon at the 
Day home. A fine attendance, a good of- 
fering and an interesting service made the 
day one to be remembered with satisfac- 
tion. At that time attention was called 
to a notice sent out for Bibles needed 
by flood damaged churches. This church 
had a number of Bibles which it never ex- 
pected to use. The thought was that 
possibly a church in this county would be 
able to use them. Through the secretary 
of the county Grange it was learned that 
the Methodist church in Moscow lost all 
its books and would be very grateful for 
such a gift. With the Bibles there went 
some songbooks from the Mt. Carmel 
church. 


Pennsylvania 

Towanda.—Rev. J. D. Herrick, pastor. 
This church observed every Sunday of 
Enlistment Month. Ash Wednesday a 
service was held in the afternoon with a 
good attendance. The Lenten leaflets 
were in more demand than could be met. 
The pastor has an article that occasions 
considerable favorable comment in the 
daily paper every Saturday. Palm Sunday 
brought out a splendid congregation. 
Rev. G. E. Gay, State Superintendent, 
preached strong sermons during Holy 
Week. A great many outsiders were pres- 
ent every night. One night) Rev. H. W. 
Haynes of Binghamton answered an emer- 
gency call, and came, bringing his wife. 
He preached a sermon that delighted a 
large congregation. One night both a 
Methodist and a Presbyterian minister 
were in the pulpit with the pastor. Easter 
Sunday was cold and bleak but about two 
hundred were present. The whole front 
of the church was literally a bower of 
flowers put in place by the regular church 
florist, Mr. A. H. Wood. The music was 
of a high order. One child was christened 
and four young men were confirmed. The 
offering was $288.75. In the evening 
twenty-six young people gathered in the 
parish room, had supper and a splendid 
program. Doris McVaugh, eighteen, sec- 
retary of the young people’s organization, a 
member of the choir, regular in Sunday 


school and an active church member, died 
recently. She would have graduated from 
highschoolin June. The trustees presented 
the pastor with twenty-three beautiful 
roses the last Sunday of his twenty-third 
year. 

Standing Stone.—Easter was observed 
by a splendid congregation and a profusion 
of beautiful flowers. Much sickness has 
prevailed here this winter. The Ladies’ 
Society and the Friendship Club are active 
and do much for the social betterment of 
the community. 

Sheshequin.—This church recessed for 
February and March, but the opening 
service on April 4 brought out a splendid 
congregation. The Sunday school is 
active and functions very efficiently. The 
Ladies’ Aid has been active during the 
winter. 

* x 
LEADER AND CO-WORKER 
(Continued from page 538) 
to her desk and went about her task in 
the manner to which she was accustomed. 

Dr. Earle was at her best when misun- 
derstanding, irritation, or division threat- 
ened. She would sit quietly through a dif- 
ficult session, appreciating the divergent 
points of view and the different personali- 
ties, waiting for wisdom and fairness to 
prevail. If an intelligent solution was ar- 
rived at she would congratulate the par- 
ticipants and go on to other important 
business. If disagreement seemed inevit- 
able, she would wait until just before the 
storm broke and then come in with such a 
sane remark that no one could insist on 
anything but the broadest solution of the 
problem, If the group could arrive at 
no constructive result, she would secure 
a postponement, adjust the differences 
through personal relationships, then smile 
approval as everything came out all right. 
She was leader, co-worker, always. 

John M. Ratcliff. 


* * 

CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1937 
Previouslyrepontted |. 5. sss se steele 896 
Los. Angeles; Calif:* .i.406 ance 26 
Canon; Gary icaccicsckiveuer ts ace 4 
Winder; Gaoad. ceo eee eee 1 
Towanda, Pa. .c6s-to4) cee ee 4 
West Somerville, Mass. ............. 8 
Chicago (St: Paul’s), TMs. eee 13 
Total, icc«. views nae eee ee 952 

Notices 


CALIFORNIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 

The fiftieth annual Convention of California 
Universalists will be held in the Universalist church 
in Riverside, Calif., Tuesday and Wednesday, May _ 
3 and 4, for the reading of reports, the election of 
officers and the transaction of other business that may 
legally come before it. 

Ray Darwin Cranmer, Secretary. 
x * 


W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Official Call 


The fifty-second annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts 


April 24, 1937 


will be held in the Church of the Unity, Springfield, 
Mass., on Wednesday, May 12, 1937, at 10 a. m. 
For the election of officers for the ensuing year, to 
hear the reports of officers and chairman of depart- 
ments, and to transact any other business that may 
legally come before the meeting. 
Ruth Drowne, Recording Secretary. 
nie 


CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST CONVEN- 
TION AND W. U. M.S. 


The 105th annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Norwich 
Universalist church on Wednesday and Thursday, 
May 12-13, beginning at 4.30 p. m. Wednesday. It 
will be preceded by the annual meeting of the Wom- 
en’s Universalist Missionary Society of Connecticut, 
at 1.30 p. m. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 
os 


OHIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted Rev. Harmon M. Gebhr on transfer from 
Illinois, Nov. 1, 1936. 

Transferred Rev. Lewis R. Lowry to New York, 
Nov. 1, 1936. 

Noted death of Rev. James Houghton, Feb. 15, 


1937. 
* 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The seventy-eighth annual session of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention will be held in the 
Church of the Unity, Springfield, Mass., May 12 and 
13, 1937, convening at 7.15 p. m. on Wednesday. 

“The Council shall consist of the ordained clergy- 
men in the fellowship of the Convention; of life mem- 
bers resident in the state; of three lay delegates from 
each parish in fellowship, which delegates must be 
legal members of the parish they represent; and of the 
officers of the Convention.” 


Directions 


The Church of the Unity (Unitarian-Universalist) 
is located at 207 State Street, opposite the City Li- 
brary. State Street is a continuation of Route 20, 
the highway from Boston. 

Train schedules (daylight saving time) are not yet 
available. Take Boston and Albany trains from 
South Station. Arriving in Springfield take any 
street car going up State Street and get off at Maple 
and Chestnut Streets. 

The following bus lines enter Springfield: Peter 
Pan, Short Lines, Greyhound Lines, and the New 
England Bus lines. The church is within walking dis- 
tance of the Bus Terminal, or the same street car 
service is available. 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


x * 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


March 30, 1937: Renewed license (for one year) 
of Henry H. Schooley, as of Feb. 25. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


Examination of Candidate for Ordination 


Notice is hereby given that the Committee of Fel- 
lowship of the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion will convene at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
Tuesday, April 27, 1937, at 1.30 p. m., for the ex- 
amination of Mr. Carl A. Hempel “as to his fitness 
in purpose, character and abilities for the ministry 
of the Universalist Church.” 

Edgar R. Walker, Chairman. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH GET-TOGETHERS 


Metropolitan Boston. Wednesday, April 28. 
First Universalist Church, Somerville. Supper at 
6.80. Tickets 75 cents. Reservations received up 
to noon Monday, April 26, by R. F. Needham, 10 
Winthrop Road, Arlington. Tel., ARL 2950. Church 
is on Highland Avenue, near City Hall. Parking 
along curb by church. Take Clarendon Hill-Highland 
trolley car at Lechmere Square terminal, and get off 
at Trull Lane across from church. 

Connecticut Valley. Friday, April 30. Second 
Universalist Church, Springfield, Mass. Supper at 
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6.30. Tickets 50 cents. Reservations received up to 
noon Wednesday, April 28, by Harriet M. Stevens, 
25 Cambridge Street, Springfield. Church is at 
corner of Bay and Princeton Streets. Refer to route 
directions given in special circular. 

This is a general invitation to Ferry Beachers and 
their friends, and to anyone else interested in having 
an enjoyable time “discovering” Ferry Beach. Among 
other features there will be a showing of some new 
and interesting stereopticon slides. 

Please make reservations early. 


* OF 


WANTED 


Is there any organization which has, but no longer 
uses, either ““Hymns of Joy” published by Alexander 
Streeter Arnold of Woonsocket, R. I., or “Praise and 
Thanks,” either number, and could contribute them 
to a young people’s society? We would like twenty- 
five or thirty copies, and will gladly pay express or 
parcel post charges. 

Robert Davis, 
Concord, Vt. 


Obituary 


George Havens Carey 


George H. Carey died on the night of April 10, 
1937, in his eighty-fifth year. He was the oldest sur- 
viving officer of the Church of the Divine Paternity. 
He was born in Hartford, Conn., Feb. 3, 1852. At 
the last annual meeting of the parish he declined 
re-election as trustee of the church on the ground of 
ill health, but as his term does not end until April 30 
of this year, he died in harness, as he had lived, for 
forty-five years. He was elected trustee in March, 
1892. He was, therefore, an officer of the church 
when the old building on the corner of Fifth Avenue 
and Forty-fifth Street, made famous by the ministry 
of Dr. Edwin H. Chapin, was sold. During the 
erection of the present edifice, on the corner of Cen- 
tral Park West and 76th St., the board of trustees 
functioned as a committee of the whole, with every 
member assigned to some specific task in construc- 
tion or equipment. However, four members were 
appointed to what was known as the active building 
committee. Of this committee Mr. Carey was made 
chairman. Almost every day, and sometimes twice a 
day, for two years or more, he visited the site, over- 
seeing the progress of the work, and making frequent 
reports to the board of trustees. 

The first service in the new church was held on 
October 2, 1898. It became Mr. Carey’s duty to 
make the first address from the new memorial pulpit 
and turn the keys of the church over to the chairman 
of the board of trustees. The service of dedication 
immediately followed. 

Having completed one difficult task, Mr. Carey 
became, for many years, treasurer of the society. 

In 1902 the church suffered a great loss in the death 
of its beloved pastor for many years, Dr. Charles H. 
Eaton, who was succeeded the following December 
by Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, with whom, therefore, Mr. 
Carey has been intimately associated for thirty-five 
years. 

Dr. Hall conducted the funeral service in the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, which Mr. Carey 
had been so largely instrumental in building and 
which he had served so long, on the evening of April 
12. The body was interred in the family lot in Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Mr. Carey is survived by a son, Ralph Whitney 
Carey, who is also an officer of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity. Mrs. Carey died a few years ago. 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


Rooms with Running Water . 2 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. -- 
Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 
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Educational 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D., 
PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 
The Engineering School 
The Graduate School 
The Crane Theological School 


and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 


P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 
Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 


President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 
of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D.D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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WE ARE ENLISTED 


OHN VAN SCHAICK, Jr. EMERSON HucH LALONE 


and the Entire Staff 
of 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
are enlisted in the service 


| of the Universalist Church 


and the cause of Liberal Christianity 


Will you help us serve you by subscribing NOW ? 


ee eee se 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


One year $2.50 
Two years . : ‘ : , t $4.00 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
My regional paper 

THE CHRISTIAN LEADER oO 3:00 
The Universalist Herald pape 


One year, $2.75 


Name 


Street 


